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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON 
NERVOUS ENERGY IN HYPNOSIS 


BY SYDNEY ALRUTZ 


Docent in Psychology at the University of Upsala. 


In this article I propose to put forward the main results of some 
hypnotic investigations, which have occupied me during many years. 
The chief problem treated of may be said to be this: are all nervous 
systems so well isolated that a specific influence at a distance cannot be 
proved to exist, at least under favorable circumstances? My experi- 
ments bear also to a great extent upon the problem of the functional 
interplay of the different parts of the nervous system, upon the nature 
of the hypnotic conditions themselves, upon suggestion and suggesti- 
bility, and upon telepathic influence. The functions dealt with from 
these points of view are principally the different senses and the motility. 
In this summary I have been obliged to lay down the results obtained in 
regard to these different subjects in rather unequal proportions. 


I. 


In the first place, then, I have examined the problem whether there 
exists a specific effluence or radiation from the nervous system of the 
human body. The hands and fingers have been the chief objects of 


examination from this point of view. 
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Many hypnotizers employ, as is well known, the method of stroking 
or making passes over the body of their subjects when putting them to 
sleep, and manipulations of this kind have also been found to produce 
analgesia, contractions of muscles, etc. But it is generally contended 
that these results are due to suggestion or auto-suggestion in some form 
or other. In order to eliminate the possibility of any such factors being 
the true cause of the phenomena in question, and in order to exclude 
every possible thermal and mechanical stimulation, I employed the fol- 
lowing method. Having lightly hypnotized and securely blindfolded 
my subject, I placed a sheet of glass above one of the subject’s arms by 
means of a stand and clip. The subject is in this light hypnosis hyper- 
esthetic and hyperalgesic. A certain number of downward passes made 
above the glass—but without touching it—now produced anesthesia 
and analgesia. If upward passes were then made, the sensibility was 
restored, and if, so to speak, too many of these were made, hyper- 
esthesia and hyperalgesia ensued. Not only glass but plates of metal 
as well were found to be transparent, whilst cardboard, wool, etc., were 
more or less opaque to this influence. This made the following experi- 
ment possible. Before the glass-sheet was fixed in the stand and clip, it 
was partly covered by a piece of wool. If for instance this corresponded 
to the hand of the subject, and downward passes were made, it was 
found that the hand retained its sensibility, whilst only the forearm be- 
came analgesic. The same results were obtained even if the passes were 
made by persons unacquainted with the results generally obtained, and 
even if the arms of the subject were enclosed in boxes with lids, and also 
when the arrangement of transparent and opaque screens was unknown 
to the experimenter. When the subject was in deep hypnosis and anes- 
thetic and analgesic, downward passes had no effect, but a limited num- 
ber of upward passes restored the sensibility locally and according to 
the arrangement used. 

I have also found, that if I point without contact with my finger or 
with a rod (of glass) towards a muscle, a tendon, or a nerve, the corres- 
ponding muscular contraction takes place. Downward passes bring 
about contractions, upward ones make them relax. In this case, too, 
the correct effect could be obtained through a sheet of glass or metal. 

All sources of error of any conceivable importance having thus been 
eliminated, and positive and fixed results having been obtained in a very 
great majority of cases, I find myself obliged to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of some new form of (nervous) energy, capable of emanating from 
the human organism. As to the explanation of the physiological phe 
nomena, I suppose that the opposite effect of downward and upward 
passes on sensibility and motility depend upon the opposite direction 
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of the natural nerve current in sensitive and motor nerves. Passes in 
the same direction as the natural flow may be conceived to increase the 
irritability of the nerve and vice versa. 

The main results have been obtained with three subjects (workmen), 
but the specific sensitiveness in question was also observed in many 
other persons—even when they were awake. 
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Another factor often used when hypnotizing is the eye or the gaze 
) and, as we know, it has been contended that also here some sort of 
- specific effluence comes into play. In point of fact, if the radiation that 
is found to emanate from the experimenter’s fingers really is due espe- 
1 cially to the large number of peripheral nerves ending here, then, when 
s discussing the question whether also other parts of the body than the 
- [| fingers may represent sources of this new form of energy, suspicion must 
l naturally in the first place fall on the eye, as the whole optic nerve 
e terminates and is spread out at the bottom of the eye. A priori it can 
- hardly be said that the different optic media must render such an efflu- 
t ence outwards impossible, as we have found in our experiments that 
1 materials that are to a certain extent analogous to them, e.g. glass, do 
S 


Ss le 


not act as an opaque screen. 

- The experiments made prove that the gaze really has an effect on 
e the sensibility, similar to that of passes, even when conditions are just 
1 as severe, for instance, when a system of transparent and non-trans- 
) parent materials is used. When the gaze is directed against muscles or 
1 sinews—even through a pane of glass—the corresponding movements 
- take place. ° 


III. 


But do the thoughts. of the experimenter and the subject exert no 
; influence? My experiments seem to prove—the successful ones are, 
. however, too few to do this definitely—that the thoughts of the experi- 
y menter do bring about alterations of the sensibility, although the effect 
) tends to become generalized, i.e., the sensibility not only of the sur- 
face aimed at, but also of the whole of the same side is altered in the 
) direction willed. 

On the other hand, the power of the hypnotizer to wake the subject 
from the hypnotic condition only by thought and will has been proved 
beyond doubt. With my chief subjects I practically never fail in this 
respect. A black cloth having been thrown over the subject’s head, 
| after a certain time, varying from 15 seconds to 2-3 minutes, he begins 
to stretch himself, throws away the cloth, his eyes open—he is generally 
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then fully awake. Experiments without a cloth are of course equally 
successful. The séances generally last two hours. During these tele- 
pathic experiments I have walked about or sat still and other persons 
present have either talked or been quiet. Generally I have kept my 
mouth closed with the help of one of my hands in order to avoid unin- 
tentional whispering. At least fifty such experiments have been made 
by me on one subject and all but one have been successful. Also on two 
other subjects equally good positive results have been obtained. 

In all the experiments made to find out whether my thought or my 
wish could prevent a certain effect of passes to take place, when willing 
or wishing in an opposite direction to that which it was expected the 
passes would act in, or when willing or wishing that no such effect would 
occur, the passes prevailed over this possible telepathic factor. 

The subject in question is quite able to lower his sensibility at will, 
i.e., by auto-suggestion, but on the other hand experiments expressly 
made for this purpose have shown that the subject is unable to resist 
the effect of the passes even when he tries his utmost to do so, although 
the effect is delayed or weakened to some extent. 


IV. 


The question now arises: what is the condition of the nervous system 
of a subject who is susceptible to this radiation? This question can in 
a certain way be answered by trying to ascertain if the subject in light 
hypnosis, besides being hypersensitive to ordinary cutaneous stimuli, in 
this state also shows a specific sensitivity to certain other forms of 
energy which do not usually produce any effect on the dermal senses. 
This is, in fact, the case. The subject experiences decided and specific 
sensations in magnetic and electric fields of force (electro-magnets and 
static electricity) even if he is kept noninformed and all possible sources 
of error are eliminated. 

As to motility, the subject shows in light hypnosis a marked hyper- 
sensibility to mechanical stimuli: when pressure is exerted on motor 
nerves, muscles (motor spots) or sinews, a corresponding muscular con- 
traction or contracture is brought about. This is the neuro-muscular 
hyperexcitability of Charcot. At the same time the electric irritability 
is increased ; the threshold of stimulation of the motor spots in regard 
to the galvanic current is lowered. The tendon-reflexes are also in- 
creased ; moreover, when the knee-jerk reflex is registered, it shows not 
only an increase of amplitude, but also an alteration of type (lessening 
of inhibitive tendencies). Respiration is also altered: increase of 
frequency and change of type. 

All these forms of increased or specific sensibility and neuro-mus- 
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cular irritability become still more marked, if the light hypnosis is, so to 
say, reduced to only one side of the body. This can be achieved in the 
easiest way by making downward passes over one-half of the subject’s 
body: the whole of this side now becomes analgesic ‘and anesthetic. The 
other half then shows as a consequence of this a hypersensitive con- 
dition of a@ still higher degree than before. This phenomenon of dyna- 
mogeny thus brings out another quality of the condition of the nervous 
system in light hypnosis, a quality which is perhaps best characterised 
by such general terms as increased lability and conductibility or, still 
better, perhaps, by imagining an increased intimacy or dependence of 
the different parts and functions of the nervous system in relation to 
each other. 


V. 


Let us now study the dynamogenic phenomena a little more in detail. 
If a superfluous number of downward passes is made, i.e., a greater 
number than is needed to produce a solely local effect, in this case an- 
algesia and anesthesia of the surface immediately beneath, it is found, 
that even when the above mentioned test-conditions are observed, the 
effect on the skin becomes generalized: in the same way or direction on 
the same half of the body, in the opposite on the other half of the body. 
(If only so many downward passes are made as to produce a local 
effect, let us say in one hand, then only the symmetrical surface, in this 
case the other hand, gets its sensibility increased.) This inhibition or 
decrease of function through or by irradiation on the same half of the 
body is proportionate to the dynamogenic increase on the other half 
and if, instead of downward passes, upward ones are made superfluously 
on one half of the body and an increased hypersensitiveness is obtained 
in this way there, then the other half gets its sensibility lowered in 
proportion. 

These hemi-lateral alterations of the nervous irritability are, how- 
ever, not confined only to the irritability of the dermal senses and 
nerves. They affect the other senses, the neuro-muscular apparatus, 
respiration, and probably other functions and organs also. Conse 
quently, on that side, where a higher degree of hyperesthesia and hy- 
peralgesia of the skin reigns, say the right side, we also find hyper- 
esthesia of sight, hearing, smell, taste, etc. Confining ourselves in this 
summary to sight, we then are able to determine in the right eye a 
strong increase in the acuity of vision far above the normal, also an 
expansion of the fields of vision and of colour, a diminished value of the 
minimum perceptible for light and colour, a lengthening of the spec- 
trum, an alteration in the mutual positions and lengths of the colours 
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of a given spectrum and an enhanced brightness of these colours, which, 
when extreme, leads to the subject seeing the whole of the spectrum as 
a bright white. These forms of hyperesthesia are proportionate to the 
degree of hypersensibility of the skin on the same side and are accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrease of function (hyperesthesia) in the 
eye of the other side. Thus in this instance we find in the left eye— 
more or less strongly, according to the hypnotic condition—diminution 
in the acuity of vision, contraction of the fields of vision and colour, 
weakness or absence of the colour sense, etc. 

As to motility, we find on the extra hypersensitive side still further 
increased neuro-muscular excitability towards mechanical and electrical 
stimulation, still more increased reflexes, etc., the anesthetic side then 
showing corresponding functional diminutions, including decreased 
power of voluntary movement. 

If in deep hypnosis a superfluous number of upward passes are 
made, for instance, about the arm and hand of one side, a restitution of 
all the senses and the motility takes place on this half of the body, the 
other half retaining its diminished irritability. 

VI. 

The following more general conclusions may, amongst others, be 
drawn from my experiments: 

1. The nervous system is not completely isolated. The energy 
with which it is charged can radiate and influence another human or- 
ganism under special conditions. The phenomena of so-called isolated 
rapport in the hypnotic condition, although not mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, have been found by me to be—at least in certain cases—of a 
physico-physiological nature, as already contended by investigators be- 
longing to the older schools—and they prove that this energy at least 
in some of its aspects is not identical in all persons and that it must 
contain at least an element of a corpuscular character. 

2. Our organs of sense are capable of performing more work than 
they generally do. The functional hyperesthesia shows this to be the 
case. These organs seem in ordinary life to be subjected to a functional 
inhibition from the other parts of the nervous system. 

3. The nervous system constitutes in a much higher degree than 
is generally allowed a functional and dynamic unity, although this is 
more or less masked in the normal man. The laws of inhibition and 
dynamogeny are probably very general laws. 

4. The relation of the human being to the forces existing in the 
universe is not fixed and unalterable. The nervous setting of hysterical 
and hypnotized persons is not the same as that of normal. The former, 
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especially when hyperesthetic, are often susceptible to forces which in 
most cases do not affect the latter, for instance, nervous radiation, a 
magnetic field and static electricity. 


MORE SITTINGS WITH MRS. BORDEN 
BY “MRS. KATE BASSETT” 


Eprsep sy W. Frankuin Prince 


IV. 
Tuirp Sirtinc, Jury 12, 1923. 


Mrs. B. “TI see you talking to two men, you are all very much 
interested and the matter is interesting,—one especially is interested.” 


Note 97. This statement was not recognizably verified, within a 
reasonable time after the prediction, according to Mrs. Bassett.— 
W. F. P. 


“You are trying to make up your mind to stay at home, not even 
to go out of town for a few days at a time.” 


Note 98. This statement was quite true. 


Mrs. B. “That young girl who always comes when you are here 
is here now.” 


Note 99. My step-daughter Kitty. She came first on receipt of 
my first letter by Mrs. Borden, then came at my first sitting. I was not 
told of her appearance at the second sitting. 


Mrs. B. “She comes and stands by the table, holding on to the 
table, and she is talking. She has a tendency to elocution. There is 


a mutual understanding between you and this girl. She has black hair.” 


Note 100. Kitty’s hair was very black. She loved to learn and 
recite poetry. Had not her speech been defective, she would have 
shown some ability in elocution. 


Mrs. B. “ Another man, in a dark suit comes. He looks like a 
professional man or a judge. He calls attention to a picture of a 
young girl, cabinet size. On the table are lots of notes, all belonging 
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to one set, but scattered. He is so slow and methodical, going over 
these papers.” 


Note 101. Owing to the place where this man comes into Mrs. B.’s 
vision and to the remarks following, the description of his appearance 
and the large number of notes lying about, I take this to be my living 
brother. He is a mining engineer, tall and rather imposing in appear- 
ance. For several months he has been very busy writing up topics for 
a book, and at this time was grouping his manuscripts in order to mail 
them to a publisher. He has, in plain view on his wall, where he keeps 
his family likenesses, a picture, cabinet size, of, his deceased daughter 
Margaret [pseudonym], who died in 1920. He also has one of his 
living daughter Edith [pseudonym], but she is older than the other 
daughter. He is rather slow and methodical. 


Mrs. B. “TI see ‘Edith’ [it must be understood that the name 
really given is the same as the last mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph] written in a large hand.” 


Note 102. My brother writes in a large hand. He has been writ- 
ing much to me of late months about Edith, and on July 7th he tele- 
graphed me of the birth of a girl, daughter of Edith. It had been 
arranged to name it Margaret, after its mother’s sister, and - 
after the name of her father, my brother 


b] 


Mrs. B. “That girl is delighted you are here, that young girl 
who comes when you are here. She is playing, throwing up her hand- 
kerchief to express joy, she is running about. She is all in white and 
a white bow in her hair. She is tickled to death about something and 


laughing. She looks like some one’s daughter. Something has happened 
that tickles her.” 


Note 103. This is apparently Kitty, my step-daughter, daughter 
of my husband, again. She was fond of Edith, enough so to leave her 
a diamond ring she prized. She was extravagantly fond of babies. 
I have often seen her throw up her handkerchief for joy over some 
experience. Being exceedingly childish for her years, she expressed 
emotion in a childish fashion. 

Kitty could “run about,” though in her paralyzed condition her 
running was awkward. But she was quick in her motions and would 
often run to meet her parents or friends, or run in the house. 


Mrs. B. “I get a suggestion that there is something wrong with 
one of my limbs, infantile paralysis, perhaps. It affects one of my 
limbs.” 
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Note 104. This identifies Kitty. One limb was badly paralyzed. 
She did not have infantile paralysis, but one limb was partially 
paralyzed from birth. 

[The attempt to get through the words or idea of “ paralyzed from 
infancy ” might have become transformed through the medium’s nor- 
mal knowledge of a complaint much talked of during late years, into 
“infantile paralysis.”—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “On the table I see written ‘ Mother.’ ” 


Note 105. This, I take it, is a suggestion of the new responsibility 
which has come to Edith, as a “ mother.” 


Mrs. B. “TI get several influences here. There is another woman 
in a Japanese embroidered robe, brings Oriental influence with her, 
calling attention to a white rose. She poses in a beautiful robe. Some 
one calls her ‘ Mother,’ all the time.” 


Note 106. Through my brother I hear that Edith has a “ blue 
grey contraption with white lines and geometrical figures, mostly rec- 
tangles, on it.” Later, Edith herself wrote: “ My home nurse (after 
the birth of little —) had a pink crepe gown, somewhat in 
kimona style. It had a few embroidered flowers on it. I have a kimona 
gown, but without embroidery.” The “white rose” to which this woman 
calls attention, would be the baby in her arms,—Edith always calls her 
“ rosebud.” 





Mrs. B. “Some one comes with a limb in a brace.” 


Note 107. My niece, Edith, had married a widower with two 
children. One, a boy, had infantile paralysis, and wore a brace until 
two years ago. He walks as one who might be still wearing a brace. 
One limb is shrunken and shorter than the other. 


Mrs. B. “TI hear ‘ Mother’ again in a childish voice, a voice with 
no power in it.” 


Note 108, Perhaps emphasizing that it was a new baby. 

Mrs. B. “I see a young woman in a chair, like an invalid, every- 
one is gathered around her.” 

Note 109. This would be Edith, the new “ mother.” She was not 


walking about, naturally, for a while. 


Mrs. B. “Some one screams ‘ Mattie.’ ” 
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Note 110. Not verified yet. [Mattie is very similar to Maggie, 
the diminutive of Margaret, the new baby’s name.—W. F. P.] 

[Just here the medium asked for my necklace of blue beads and 
black jet beads. I strung them together and have worn the necklace 
frequently, so she gets my “ influence” at once. | 




































Mrs. B. “TIT hear, ‘Oh, how pretty!’ I see an elderly woman. 
She talks: ‘Be patient, my dear, don’t hurry, you have lots of time. 
It’s a waste of energy. You’ll need all your strength. Keep out of the 
sun, it is not good for you.’ I see a loving influence here. ‘ Don’t 


overtax your strength.’ She has grey hair and glasses with bows. A 
more square face than yours.” 


Note 111. This is an excellent description of my sister, much 
older than I, her face “more square” than mine, larger altogether, 
glasses with bows. This “ advice” is such as I hear from her every 
time I visit her, in virtually the same words. She boards out of town. 


Mrs. B. “TI see another woman, very stern and dignified, tall, 
40 to 50 years of age. She looks like a New England person, so prim 
and dignified. She talks sternly, and the other woman, the elderly 


woman, looks at her, smiles as though she might say something, but she 
reserves her opinions.” 


Note 112. In the same house with my sister there is a lady who 
is frequently around on the porch and in the dining-room. She is well 
described here, and as she and my sister differ on many subjects, my 
sister usually refrains from comment on the lady’s remarks. Such an 
incident as is described occurs frequently when I am present, and no 
doubt when I am absent. 


Mrs. B. “Some one holds these beads and hugs them. I get a 
suggestion of fashions and styles. Some one parades before me like a 
model, showing gowns.” 


Note 113. Ido not know what the first sentence means unless that 
the beads are admired, which they are. Just at this time, I was con- 
sidering plans for my winter gowns, and ripping up old gowns. 


Mrs. B. “As I hold these beads, I hear the sea. I see the sand. 
Some one says, ‘the New England coast.’ ” 


Note 114. About 30 years ago I spent two weeks on the New Eng- 
land coast, in a cottage close to the ocean. 
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“ The blue beads were purchased about two years ago and I strung 
them in combination with the jet beads, as a necklace. The latter have 
been in my possession for at least thirty years. I cannot say whether 
I held them at the time of my visit on the New England coast, neither 
can I say whether they were on my gown, in any way, during that 
visit. If not, then it is quite likely they were still among my sister’s 
articles, as we have used such decorative materials in common, passing 
them from one to the other. My sister was with me on that trip to the 
coast, and she has been there twice since and perhaps with these jets.” 





Mrs. B. “There is a woman singing to me, ‘ Give me the sunshine 
of your smile.’ ” 


Note 115, I know nothing about this. 


Mrs. B. “A woman, very tired, walks a little and gets tired. She 
scolds you and tells you you hurry too much.” 


Note 116. This is my sister again. She is in poor health, and 
walks but very little and then with fatigue. [The counsel not to hurry 
helps to identify her. See text over Note 111.-—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “The robed man sits and takes your right hand. A 
beautiful character. He is asking about your side and hip. He is 
wearing a suit. I see a catch, as it were, a click, in your hip.” 


Note 117. [The “ robed man,” i.e., the Rev. Mr. Schenck, as has 
already been shown, was a near friend to the sitter, and was a beautiful 
character.—W. F. P.] 

As the medium utters the words, she stands and places her hand 
just where my hip was broken, and set crooked. She places her hand 
on her own hip, not mine. 


Mrs. B. “TI can see the bone all the way down to the knee. It is 
clean and all right. There is something wrong in the hip, above the 
leg bone.” 


Note 118. 'True,—the break was in the neck of the hip, and it was 
set crooked. 

[In response to my query whether any one would suspect from the 
nature of her walk that the injury had been in the hip, Mrs. Bassett 
wrote, March 1, 1924: 

“The break in my hip was in the short neck (as it is called) of the 
hip joint, above the leg bone. The skilful (?) surgeon set the bone 
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crooked. The foot therefore points out, instead of straight ahead like 
its mate. I notice that people approaching me, observing I am lame, 
immediately drop their eyes to that crooked foot. So I gather that 
that foot attracts attention rather than any motion at the hip. Mrs. B. 
has only seen me walk in her tiny rooms, and without using my cane. 
I think people afflicted with hip disease frequently do not require canes, 
but Mrs. B. saw that I always brought mine with me. She has never 
spoken to me about my lameness.”—-W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “He takes your hand and talks sweet to you again. I 
am getting the influence of a doctor here.” 


Note 119. The “ robed man” always refers to Rev. Schenck. She 
uses that term when he appears, even if she later calls him a “minister.” 
Mr. S. studied medicine before entering the ministry, hence the meaning 


of her last sentence. My accident happened the year after Mr. S. 
passed over. 


Mrs. B. “Some one passed with a hemorrhage of the brain. I get 
a paralytic influence here too. I just see a man affected on one side. 
He presses your hand open and looks at it.” 


Note 120. My husband had a stroke of paralysis on the left side. 
He died some weeks later from a hemorrhage of the brain. 


Mrs. B. “ There is a doctor interested in you. A sweet voice. He 
examines your hand and bends over you and talks seriously to you. 
And I get a sad influence from him, he holds his hands over his face. 
He is very sad. I am choked with emotion.” 


Note 121. This appears to be the doctor who worked over me 
faithfully for two years, after my accident, until I was in shape to 
return to my professional work. Being an osteopath, as well as an 
M.D., he treated his patients lying on the osteopathic table and natu- 
rally at times he bent over them. He had a fine resonant voice. There 
was a sad tragedy in his early life which at times depressed him 
greatly. It was such as to win the sympathy and respect of such of 


his friends as knew of it. I was one with whom he had discussed it 
many times. 


Mrs. B. “TI see a woman in a store, behind the counter, looking at 
you. She has a sweet face.” 


Note 122. My doctor’s “ best lady friend,” to whom he was much 
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attached, was engaged in business for herself, and therefore was much 
behind the counter. She has a “ sweet face.” 


Mrs. B. “Thear some one quoting Kipling, ‘Boots, boots, boots.’ ” 


Note 123. Psychic laughed, as if amused by a joke. The lady 
referred to above has had, for years, serious foot troubles, and to 
relieve pain, has purchased one style, size, shape and make of shoe 
after another, both high and low, frequently paying exorbitant prices 
for them. Of this fact my doctor, who was also her doctor, was well 
aware. He frequently advised a new style, to relieve pain. 

[Just before this went to press it occurred to me that in one of 
Mrs. Spencer’s sittings also, Mrs. Borden had uttered the words 
“Boots, boots, boots ” (Journal, XVI, 619), which seemed to have no 
relevant meaning. But at the next sitting the psychic saw the sitter’s 
husband on his knees, massaging her foot, and Mrs. Spencer, in her 
notes, explains that he had done this because at times she has severe 
trouble with one of her feet. “ It seems that the bones get out of place 
somehow, and press on a nerve. If this takes place when I am in com- 
pany and cannot remove my shoe, and I have to put up with it for a 
long time, the pain is extremely severe when at last I do take my shoe 
off * (Journal, XVI, 623). So both utterances of the expression from 
Kipling were relevant in the same manner.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “A minister comes. There is a suggestion of baptizing 
you. He takes the water from the font and puts it on your head. He 
reaches out from the spirit world and blesses you. I am in a country 
church. He is preaching, the sun is shining brightly.” 


Note 124. And I have seen it thus, in the little church of Mr. 
Schenck in 


Mrs. B. “TI hear him say, ‘I baptize you.’ I see him praying on 
his knees. Let me see what denomination it is. (She meditates.) I 
am almost in touch with a Presbyterian, as he wears a black gown.” 


Note 125. He was a Lutheran at first, and then preached in a 
black gown. Being an Episcopalian minister when I knew him he then 
wore the white surplice over the black cassock, both in the chancel and 
in preaching. After service, he slipped off the surplice and appeared 
in the church and later walked to the rectory, in the black cassock. 


Mrs. B. “In the church—there are not many there—few people, 
small church in the country.” 
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Note 126. This is all very true. 


Mrs. B. “He has a beautiful character.” 


Note 127. She says this every time Mr. S. appears. She is as 
much impressed by it as all who knew him, or even merely looked at 
him, were convinced of it. 


Mrs. B. “ He goes to you and puts something around your neck. 
Did you ever earn a prize? ” 

Sitter. “No.” 

Mrs. B. “Was it something you earned? Something that would 
come down about that far (psychic indicates point on her dress front, 


above the bust line). He says, ‘I give it in token of esteem and 
affection.’ ” 


Note 128. As to the prize placed about my neck, it may be ex- 
plained as follows: I was able to do some things for Mr. S. and for the 
little church. Mr. S. was very, very grateful for anything done in that 
way, no matter how small. During the especially trying last months 
of his life, I helped in certain ways, and he wrote most beautiful and 
appreciative letters in response, and told his wife to remember I was 
her “ best friend.” I tell these facts to show how pertinent the above 
remarks about a “ prize” seem to be. J never would think of such a 
suggestion. Hence this cannot be telepathy from me! 

[If the spirit of Mr. Schenck was back of this passage about some- 
thing of the nature of a prize around the neck, it cowld be that it has 
more than symbolic significance. If an Episcopalian clergyman felt 
deeply indebted to a lady and wished to give her some token, as likely 
a one as any other would be a cross, which ordinarily would hang on 
a chain to about the point indicated. It would be absurd to infer that 
Mr. S. actually did cherish such a plan. But he might have begun to 
do so, shortly before his death, and have died before he carried out the 
thought or even got so far as to mention it to his wife. The point is 
that it ought not to be expected, in the nature of things, that every- 
thing in even a genuine message should be able to evidence itself as a 
historical fact. This, of course, on the supposition that the memories 


of a spirit sometimes get through without intention that they shall do 
so.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “There is a big Bible in front of you, and he is calling 
attention to the different parts of the Bible.” 


Note 129. We talked much about the Bible. 
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Mrs. B. “The Lutherans wear black robes. Such a spiritual 
influence! ” 


Note 130. At last she gets the denomination of the period when 
he wore the black robe, correctly. 


Mrs. B. “You are going to grow thinner as you grow older. 
(June, 1924. This is already becoming evident.) 

“This man shows me a lady’s fan, and laughs and holds it up to 
his face, as if coquetting with you.” 


Note 131. There were days, few and far between, when Mr. 
Schenck felt a little better than usual. And then we two, and his wife, 
would have some happy hours together, with humorous remarks and 
jokes. 


Mrs. B. “Some one has passed who was a minister, and his influ- 
ence is about you and the influence is calm. It takes me into a country 
church. I see the name ‘ George.’ ” 


Note 132. This was Mr. S.’s middle name. 


Mrs. B. “T see a society woman. Her hair is worn plain and 
high on her head. About 50 years old. She has been over to England, 
and met, I think, some of the nobility. She has lots of poise.” 


Note 133. Suspecting that this was Mr. Schenck’s sister-in-law, 
I wrote to Mrs. S. She replied: “ Mrs. --—————’s hair is worn high, 
but not plain. She has often been in England. She has met many of 
the nobility abroad and when they were visiting America.” She is a 
little over 50 years old and has poise. 


Mrs. B. “There is a suggestion again of a model displaying 
garments and fashions.” 


Note 134. Well, I was still thinking along those lines. 
| Here I gave Mrs. B. my ruby and pearl ring. | 


Mrs. B. “TI get an influence of great refinement and of people 
religiously inclined. Am in touch with a very refined atmosphere. 

“Some one says it will be a couple of weeks before you will hear 
anything to your advantage. It will take time to rearrange matters.” 


Note 135. €1t was about three weeks before my brother heard fa- 
vorably from Fis publishers. I was his agent in the business. 
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Mrs. B. “A dog climbs up and looks into your eyes. I hear 
‘no, no, mustn’t do that.’ ” 


Note 136. There is no dog around me now. I owned and loved 
one, as a child, who used to put his paws on my shoulders and lick my 
face. 


Mrs. B. “TI see a young woman with a child.” 


Note 137. Edith again, with littl —————? Or is Mrs. B. still 


seeing my past, when as a child I walked out with my mother? 
[ Unevidential, in any case.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “With this ring I get your influence. I am keyed up 
about something and I am holding it all in and keeping something to 
myself. You would like to let yourself out, but you reserve your 
opinions.” 


Note 138, Does this refer to my interest in psychic research? I 
have one near relative and one friend to whom I can talk about this 


matter. Those are all, at present. The rest either take no interest or 
think I am falling from grace. 

[Perhaps all that the psychic here says was inferable from the 
fact that Mrs. Bassett had the interest to have several sittings and 
yet continued reticent in her dealings with the medium.—W. F. P.| 


Mrs. B.  “T get in touch with a living woman, with a very young 
child in the mother’s arms? ” 


Note 139. Is not this Edith again? Of course she is in my 
thoughts daily now. 


Mrs. B. “Do you go into the silence? Because I see some one 
waving hands before you, as if to hypnotize you. 

“Here comes again that influence of displaying things. I want to 
sell these things. 


“TI get your influence, holding this ring. I hear ‘ Robert.’ ” 

Note 140. I cannot place him, dead or alive. 

Mrs. B. “I see some one pushing books over to me across the 
table. One book has a green cover.” 


Note 141. A friend left me several books to read. They are on 
my table. One has a green cover. 
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[If the medium had apparently been talking about the dead before 
this last remark of hers, and it were also followed by statements appar- 
ently about the dead, the sitter’s interpretation at this point would be 
forced and unlikely, in spite of the coincidences which she notes. But 
the identifiable talk preceding had been about her—witness “ Do you 
go into the silence *—and continues to relate itself to her. So, al- 


though the coincidences are not unlikely ones, it is at least proper to 
mention them.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “TI get William Parker Hospital. What’s that?” 


Note 142. I don’t know. No one I know is in a hospital. 

[The allusion is presumably to Willard Parker Hospital in New 
York City. In the absence of proof to the contrary, the connection 
might be through Mrs. Bassett’s late doctor, if she is correct that the 
allusion which follows is to him.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “There is some one here, full of fun, a young man with 
a teasing disposition. Whether passed over or not I don’t know.” 


Note 143. My doctor was strongly inclined that way. I know no 
one now living with that trait. 


Mrs. B. “Can you place an opal? ” 
Sitter. ‘“ Yes.” 


Note 144. I have an opal ring. 


Mrs. B. “Tam getting your jewelry now. Can you place some- 
thing with little points sticking out, all over,—small points? It might 
be used as a pendant for a necklace. Something with two large stones.” 


Note 145. I have two moss agate studs, which I had set in gold 
rims this winter, and hung on a gold chain. The stones are three- 
fourths of an inch long and are set one to hang horizontally, one 
vertically, on the chain. The markings in the stones are little things 
which seem “ sticking out.” 

[ Note the group of correspondences in this short paragraph of the 
medium! She says positively, after the sitter had only said that she 
could “ place” the opal, that she was getting the sitter’s jewelry; the 
“something with two large stones ”—observe the double characteriza- 
tion “two” and “large ”’—fits what Mrs. Bassett had; as does its 
being termed “‘a pendant ;” while “small points” “sticking out” rather 
aptly designates the markings of moss agate.—W. F. P.] 
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Mrs. B. “Do you know a palmist? ” 

Sitter. “No.” 

Mrs. B. “Some one is reading your hand. The palmist is a man. 
He is pointing out on the love lines, to a love affair in the early part of 
your life. There were two affairs. I am getting way back and you 
are upset and crying, and you feel so hurt, a deep hurt. Two women 
are talking to me, and consoling me. One is shorter than the other. 
I was a young woman. That condition comes again. Something upset 


you very much, and one woman was taller than you, and the other was 
about your size.” 


Note 146. I have tried faithfully to recall such a scene. I do 
recall an affair in my early life, when my mother stepped in, most 
wisely, between a youthful admirer and myself. I recall that a gift was 
sent to me which I was not allowed to receive, and that I shed many 
tears. If, as is most probable, mother (who was my height) and my 
much older sister (who was taller) together tried to soothe my injured 


feelings, the scene was as described. But I cannot recall that part of 
the tale, neither can my sister. 


Mrs. B. “TI see a picture of a young woman, with a bustle, and 
tight basque, hair drawn back. She wears black lace mitts. It looks 
almost like a picture. She has a parasol in her hand. I do not see any 


hat. She has black hair, and a tight basque, pointed in front and full 
skirt behind.” 


Note 147. I can recall this picture and think it was a likeness of 


a cousin much older than myself. I fear it was destroyed with others, 
a few years ago. 








Mrs. B. “You don’t worry much. I get an optimistic strain 
about you, as if you said, ‘ Oh, what’s the use of worrying!’ ” 


Note 148. Quite true. 







Wa 
FourtnH Sirtine, Aucust 2, 1923. 


I carried with me the certificate of enrollment in the “ Daughters of 
the Revolution ” of my sister-in-law, wife of my living brother [the 
same as the one hitherto referred to], — “Ross,” of ——-— 
[a Western city]. She died August, 1918. The certificate came to me 
from —————— [the Western city], in an envelope, sealed, on which my 
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brother had written “ Return to — .’ He refrained 
from telling me the contents of the envelope, only saying it was a 
“document highly prized ” by his wife. He gave me permission to open 
the envelope, after the sitting, which I did. I placed his envelope in 
another, to conceal his handwriting. The certificate contained, besides 
engraved words of enrollment, Mrs. Ross’s name, a picture of Lady 
Washington, various dates and signatures. To none of these were any 
of the medium’s remarks directed, but attention was called to Mrs. 
Ross’s name, and to the glue behind the large blue seal. The chief 
efforts of the communicators, after identifying Mrs. Ross, were directed 
toward sending a greeting to her daughter Edith, who had recently 
added a new grandchild to the family group. This grandchild had been 
named Margaret after the deceased sister, who appears with the mother 
to communicate. This is the way I interpret the results. 





Mrs. B. “When I take this, I get the word ‘ Deed.’ I see two 
hands reaching out from behind me, very eagerly for this package. 
** Some one comes to me, who must have had, in life, a reddish mark 


of some kind, on her face, on one side. Either a birth mark, or else it 
came there some other way.” 


Note 149. When a young woman, Mrs. Ross [to whom the certifi- 
cate belonged] was bitten on her cheek by a dog. The scar was quite 
prominent all her life, it was somewhat reddish and the skin was a little 
drawn, showing the spot where the flesh was drawn together. 


Mrs. B. “She rips this paper cover off, with hands from behind 
me. She opens it so, first one side, then the other.” 


Note 150. Medium tries to illustrate, without destroying cover. 
On opening the document at home, I found I opened it, of necessity, 
just as Mrs. B. illustrated, owing to the way it was folded. 


Mrs. B. ‘“ This seems to bring the Crucifixion before me. I see 
the Savior on the cross, a halo about His head. He looks down at me.” 


Note 151. Mrs. Ross was a woman of strong spiritual nature, 
a person of visions, not always practical, but nevertheless uplifting. 
She was always working for others, in daily small acts of kindness. 
[The enumeration of civic functions performed by her in her city where 
she was prominent on account of them is omitted, as it might lead to 


identification —_W. F. P.] She was of a religious nature, also, and very 
affectionate. 
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Mrs. B. “It is funny (medium looks puzzled), my hand is covered 
with water or glue, as I hold this. Something drops from my fingers.” 


Note 152. Possibly this is relevant to the fact that the large blue 
seal had become half detached, the glue having dried. Fresh glue is 


needed to fasten the seal securely. Perhaps our attention is drawn to 
the fact. 


Mrs. B. “TI get in touch with a religious nature, as if in touch 
with the Savior. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ I see these words. I am 
in touch with a spiritual condition. Some one very loving, preaches 
and practices love and harmony in all things, carrying out His ideas in 
all ways, a peaceful person, a humanitarian. How I love Jesus! This 
room is filled with His being. The person is very spiritual, not 
material.” 


Note 153. Mrs. Ross labored in the Red Cross, Belgian Relief, in 
schemes to help shop-girls, etc., and was quick to respond to all calls 
for help from any quarter. [See what is said in Note 151 about her 
spiritual and religious nature. | 


Mrs. B. “TI can see a man sitting at a table or desk, with a flat 
top. Nota rolling top. He is reading a book, a big book, quite thick, 
not the Bible. He is very serious-minded, loves books. He is literary 
and spiritual. I seem to see a holder containing pens, or flowers, or 
both. It is a holder. I am in touch with a man who seeks the higher 
laws. He is something of a dreamer, because he reads and then looks 
up and thinks, making mental pictures of what he has read.” 


Note 154. An excellent portrayal of my brother, Mr. Ross. I 
wrote and inquired about his desk. He reports it to be “ flat-topped,” 
not a roll-top desk. There is a holder for pens, standing on the desk. 
He is a great reader, especially along scientific lines, evolution, rela- 
tivity, geology, chemistry, etc. Is a civil and mining engineer, retired 
now. The big book might be “ Outlines of Science,”— he was reading 
it last winter. He is a religious man. 


Mrs. B. “ Here comes again the man with a gown, that profes- 
sional man, a professor or a minister, so refined and cultured and well 
educated. He stands before me. It doesn’t matter what his work was, 
he was a very spiritual man, and had a big heart. I can’t make out 
his profession,—a sweet face, a little grey in the hair. His face is so 
spiritual, a high forehead, oval features, not stout. He is beautiful.” 
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Note 155. This is Rev. ————— Schenck again, who comes at 
every sitting. Every word of the above description is true. The me- 
dium is as impressed as were all the living who met and knew him. 


Mrs. B. “ Reserved but spiritual.” 
Note 156. There was a touch of reserve which added dignity. 


Mrs. B. “In any case, he had so keen a sense of justice.” 


Note 157. It was shown in his thought on the Divine Justice 
towards frail humanity. 


Mrs. B. “Not a word says he, just stands, patient.” 


Note 158. Owing to his bodily affliction, he would often stand thus 
and smile, when talking to the group about him would be an exertion 
too much for his failing strength. 


Mrs. B. ‘Show one is showing me a condition of many turns, and 
I feel that with all the turns, all would lead back to the beginning.” 


Note 159. It looks to me as if Mrs. Ross had indicated to Mr. 
Schenck, the medium and the sitter, that we would now return to the 
matter in hand, at the beginning of this sitting. A hint to Mr. S. to 
wait. 


Mrs. B. “I hear ‘ Ada.” [pseudonym. ] 


Note 160. 'This was the first name of Mrs. Ross, whom I suppose 
to be the communicator at this point. 


Mrs. B. “TI hear a marriage, and the march, and see the prepa- 
rations.” 


Note 161. This would indicate, I suppose, that “ Ada” was a 
married woman, not some unmarried “ Ada ” we might confuse her with. 

[I think it a mistake, on the theory of spiritistic communication, 
to suppose that all the facts which come through are necessarily in- 
tended to come through. Mrs. Ross’s spirit, if she knew that the pack- 
age came from her husband, and if the laws of association of ideas 
continue to operate, might naturally think of the scene of her marriage, 
and the thought have become launched into the medium’s consciousness 
as though that had been the result planned. But facts which get 
through have exactly the same weight evidentially, no matter what the 
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intention was. The only advantage which the theory just set forth has 
is that it would explain some of the sudden transitions which take place 
in the subject matter of communication.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “TI take this package to the gowned man and he says, 
* Thank you.’ 


“IT see a woman carrying a purse on her finger; it hangs down. 
She is graceful, there is a ring on her finger.” 


Note 162. “ Ada” as a married woman? 


Mrs. B. “TI see ‘ apron.’ ” 


Note 163. I don’t know about this, unless, as “ Ada ” in her early 


married life was frequently minus a maid, she wore an apron much of 
the time. 


Mrs. B. “I see ‘ James.’ ” 


Note 164. My brother writes me that “Ada” lost a brother James 
some years ago. 


Mrs. B. “TI seem to be lifting and carrying a burden, as I hold 


this package, too heavy for me. There are some responsibilities too 
heavy for me.” 


Note 165. Mrs. Ross’s philanthropic labors were really the cause 
of her death, bringing about illness which was followed by semi- 
invalidism. 


Mrs. B. “TI hear ‘ Carrie.’ ” 


Note 166. Mrs. Ross lost a dear friend “ Carrie,” years ago. 


Mrs. B. “'There is a pretty girl, oval face, fair skin, hair plain, 
no waves in it. She is living. Around 40 years of age, very beautiful, 
lots of poise, tall and stately, dark hair, a beautiful face, so sweet. 
I get in touch with a woman with so much patience, peaceful, calm, a 
wonderful woman. I am lifted up, she takes me to the height, and shows 
the higher things, shows the beauty of life. She seems to be living.” 


Note 167. A good description of the daughter of the supposed 
communicator, Edith, mother of the new grandchild. She is 46 years 
of age. Other details are correct. 


Mrs. B. “Oh, yes, indeed I would. 
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“ A young woman comes to you in a coaxing way, as if she would 
say, ‘ You understand, you know I do the best I can.’ ” 


Note 168. This seems like the other daughter (deceased), after 
whom the baby is named, Margaret. She was a sweet girl, also full of 
fun, mischievous, with a “ coaxing manner ” that was irresistible. 

[We must be fair to any theory which we test, and the spiritistic 
is one. There are many passages, as Dr. Hyslop and other investi- 
gators have pointed out, which sound as though we caught in the auto- 
matic writing or speaking of mediums, scraps of conversation on the 
“other side.” The otherwise meaningless “ Oh, yes, indeed I would,” 
if it be regarded as the overheard: (telepathically transmitted) answer 
of the question of the mother, Mrs. Ross, to her daughter Margaret, 
whether she would like to say something, becomes intelligible at least. 
And what follows would be quite consistent with this interpretation. 
A young woman (which would be Margaret) is seen by the psychic to 
approach, and what she says could be something like “I will do the 
best I can,” imperfectly understood.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “T hear ‘ Mother.’ 
“‘T hear some one say, ‘ Margaret.’ ” 


Note 169. Were the principal communicators seem to announce 
themselves to me. 

Next, like a flash out of a clear sky, came a challenge from Mar- 
garet (I think) to preserve my disguise as “ Miss Watson.” This 
piece of mischief would be just like her. I can fairly see her eyes dance! 
This interpretation came to me instantly, not afterwards. She and I 
understood and teased each other. 


Mrs. B. “I hear some one saying, ‘ Mrs. Bassett.” That makes me 
laugh! (Medium laughs.) I don’t know why. It’s funny. I laugh. 
(She laughs again.) And oh! I hear a girl say ‘Hoo-hoo!’ (First word 
on high note, second some distance down the scale.) [Evidently the 
familiar greeting call used by young people to attract attention.— 
W. F. P.] She says that name as if it were a joke, and then she calls 
‘Hoo-hoo.’” (Mediwm laughs heartily.) 


Note 169a. The sitter never even winked, kept perfectly still, but 
inwardly said, “ Margaret, you sinner!” The following facts have a 
bearing on this incident. My friend, Miss Watson, whose name I bore, 
had gone out of town in June. In order to receive my letters regarding 
appointments, from Mrs. Borden, I resorted to the following expedient. 
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When making my next appointment, I wrote Mrs. B., explaining that, 
until further notice, she must address me in care of my friend, Mrs. 
Bassett (giving her my own street and number) as I was now living 
with Mrs. Bassett. This settled the matter comfortably, and insured 
the receipt of my letters, and Mrs. Borden continued to call me Miss 
Watson. She appeared to consider it very strange and amusing that 
she should hear my friend’s name, especially after the jolly call came. 
I made no comment, in spite of the shock the incident gave me, 

It was a most lifelike incident. Hoo-hoo was always Margaret’s 


call as she entered her mother’s house. I frequently heard and 
answered it. 















































[There could be three theories as to what this incident means. 

1. That it means what Mrs. Bassett thinks it means. This would 
be perfectly consistent with the mischievous, teasing, fun-loving char- 
acter of Margaret, who knows that the sitter is not “ Miss Watson” 
and that Mrs. Bassett is not simply a friend of hers, expresses her rec- 
ognition by the greeting “ Hoo-hoo,” and utters through the medium 
the name “ Mrs. Bassett ” as though there were some funny incident 
connected with the friend, not to give the secret away. 

2. That Mrs. Borden had discovered who the sitter really was, or 
at least suspected it. But not only I but others who know her well are 
strongly of the opinion that such tactics are foreign to her nature. 
She appears to be frank and ingenuous, and I have known her several 
times to explain that she had normal knowledge of a fact or inferred it, 
when there was nothing in my language or expression to indicate that 
I thought this might be the case. But at any rate, there is nothing in 
the messages of this sitting to indicate that, if Mrs. Borden suspected 
that her sitter’s real name might be Bassett, she profited from the fact. 
There is an absence of particulars which might, from such a clue, have 
been picked up, while what is given, apparently regarding persons dead 
at a great distance, would have been impossible to acquire, except by 
laborious and costly research and detective work. 

3. That Mrs. Borden did not plan any game by this laughing and 
*hoo-hoo ” business to test her suspicion of Mrs. Bassett’s identity, 
but that some question in her mind as to what her sitter’s name really 
was brought about the incident by subconscious mechanism. This, in 
my judgment, knowing Mrs. Borden as I do, is much more likely than 
the second theory. If any of the facts in the record came from spirits, 
I consider it follows as the greatest probability that this incident was 
from the same source. But if Mrs. Borden had merely wondered 
whether the sitter might not be really Mrs. Bassett, the demeanor of 
the sitter probably settled the doubt in the negative. There is a mutual 
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friend of Mrs. Borden and myself to whom the medium has since often 
spoken of a sitter she has had named Miss Watson, but never with the 
slightest indication that she knew anything about her beyond what 
developed at the sittings, and never with a suggestion that she doubted 
that her name was as given. We believe her to be incapable of such 
reticence, if she really knew anything more. 

But it makes little practical difference which of the theories is the 
right one, so long as the facts stated by the medium in her “ messages ” 
are not such as could have been picked up by her, a housewife, not 
moving in the circle of Mrs. Bassett. And one of these facts, it must 
not be overlooked, is that Margaret was fond of employing the greeting 
“ Hoo-hoo.”—W. F. P.] 

Mrs. B. “Thear a woman or a girl say, ‘ Greetings, mother dear.’ 


God bless you.” 


Note 170. This might be a greeting from one of the communica- 
tors, but expressing the feelings of both, to the new and happy living 
mother, Edith. 


Mrs. B. “Tsee a woman with scales in her hands, saying, ‘ Justice 
to all.’ ” 


Note 171. This is the conventional figure of Justice. I do not 
see its bearing here. 


Mrs. B. “Iamso happy (Here the medium appears to be pleas- 
urably excited, smiling, etc.). I am a young woman running around, 
so happy. She sends a happy condition over me, as she runs around.” 


Note 172. <A letter from Edith to me, and one also from her father 
to me, speak of her intense happiness over the possession of the new 
life, in strong terms and phrases repeated again and again. 


Mrs. B. “ Around you (Here the medium addresses the sitter.) 
there must be a quiet condition, a lot of love and sunshine, a spiritual 
condition like a quiet Sabbath day. I would use my strength to reach 
out and protect others from the cold world. Some one says ‘ The 
Sheltering Arms,’ meaning, don’t you see, a big mother.” 

| Mrs. Bassett makes no comment, perhaps from modesty.—W.F.P. ] 


Mrs. B. “TI see a tall woman walking, seems like a college girl. 
She has something in her hands, round or flat. She goes calmly ahead, 
has lots of determination and grit, poise and self-possession. Grey 
eyes, she has.” 
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Note 173, Edith is tall, a graduate of college. She is usually very 
calm and self-possessed. The word “ poise” is one she frequently uses, 
as she desires to be “ poised” under all circumstances. It was a 
favorite word with her mother. Her eyes are grey. 


Mrs. B. “A girl grabs your knees and seems to say, ‘I am telling 
you a lot of things about myself, all about my affairs. I want to laugh, 
I am so happy; I am bubbling over with my happiness.’ ” 


Note 174. Edith writes me long letters, full of details of her 
family life, and often remarks that she feels like talking to me as she 
used to talk to her mother. 


Mrs. B. “T hear ‘ Polly.’ I hear ‘ Aunt Polly.’ 
How funny! I get ‘ Florence, Italy.’ ” 


Note 175, I cannot explain this. However, I have ascertained 
that an old and dear friend of Mrs. Ross [One of the supposed com- 
municators, mother of Edith] is travelling in Italy. It is natural to 
suppose that she has visited Florence, but I do not yet know the fact. 
Her name is Miss —-———— Dudley. I suppose it is possible that the 
medium (who sometimes says she does not hear distinctly) might mis- 
take “ Dudley ” for “ Polly,” and that she may have added “ Aunt” 
without any sufficient reason for so doing. [A possibility so highly 
conjectural that I would prefer leaving the allusion without attempt 
to explain it. And it was later ascertained that the lady did not visit 
Florence.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “Tam back again, with a spiritual influence, a gentleman 
standing at my side with a black gown on. He says, ‘ Look up and rely 
on the Divine Creator. He is always with you. Trust Him, for He 
will never forsake you. Seek first the Kingdom of God, and all things 
will be added unto you. Trust—absolute trust.’ ” 


Note 176. Well, this breathes the same spirit I have heard in the 
sermons of Mr. Schenck. It really seems as though he had found this 
medium to be of such a personality, as to convey to me, the sitter, a 
little comforting sermon, such as I had heard in years gone by. I was 
much impressed by this incident. He proves a faithful friend. Mrs. 
Borden has taken a strong fancy to me, says she could talk all day to 
me, etc., etc. I notice she likes to linger in my “ atmosphere ” as she 
calls it, and she sees things connected with my life—she sees them s0 
distinctly. So here follow a number of such cases. 
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Mrs. B. “I saw a young girl in an invalid’s chair, or it might be 
a morris chair. She is frail. I don’t know what is the matter with 
her, but her limbs are covered. She is in her teens, or perhaps she is 
so slim she looks younger than she is. I get a helpless condition. I 
need some one to take care of me. A sweet face, I see the room is very 
pleasant, bright and sunny, flowers around and books. The house is on 
a nice street, refined, not noisy, the homes on the street are nice.” 


Note 177. I have a friend, who went to the seashore, and while 
there, had a bad attack of arthritis, which made it necessary to take 
her to a sanatorium in Philadelphia. She was there, unable to use her 
limbs, when this sitting took place. She is slight, looks frail and is so 
small that many persons have said she looked like a child. Of course, 
she required the care of a nurse. Her sister took a room nearby, and 
would see that flowers and books were about. The building is in a 
pleasant part of the city. If I receive further details from my friend, 
I will forward them. Later, I learned that above details were all cor- 
rect as to the sanatorium and surroundings, also friends brought 
flowers and books. 


Mrs. B. “TIsee some one (living) fanning, as if saying, ‘Oh! it is 


so hot!’ She feels the heat. She talks as she fans. Weighs very little. 
I guess her temperament makes her feel the heat, for she talks very 
quick as if ‘I’m all in” That’s her manner. She is optimistic in her 


disposition, not pessimistic, but very quick in action and speech. This 
is some one you come in touch with.” 


Note 178. Yes, this is the same friend. She speaks quickly, brus- 
quely. Thinks out her words, as it were, steps quickly, is cheery and 
optimistic. ‘The weather was hot when she was in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. B. “I see a woman with a red face, warm from housework, 
with a round and red face. She is very particular, she scrubs and 
cleans. I feel I spent half my life keeping the place clean. Spick and 
span like a pin. She looks at me. She may be thinking about Psy- 
chical Research. She wears a little house-dress. She is a living woman. 
I am all tired out.” 


Note 179. Now Mrs. Borden goes, as it were, to 





’ > 
where I have an older, and invalid sister boarding in a pleasant house, 


owned by two sisters. One sister keeps house, does the cooking, etc. 
It is she who is so well described in previous lines. I go there fre- 
quently, and there she is, in her little house-dress, cooking or cleaning, 
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hot and tired, red-faced and weary, but working steadily, to keep 
everything as it should be. She knew nothing about psychical research 
at the time of our sitting, but I happened to speak of it to her, a week 
later, forgetting this reference. 


Mrs. B. “T get in touch with a woman. I feel as though my 
love affairs were not trusty. I am not suspicious and yet she is 
suspicious.” 


Note 180. I know a person towards whom I had very friendly 
sentiments, and for a time I thought my sentiments were returned in 
kind. After a while I was made to realize that was not the case. I still 
meet her often. 


Mrs. B. “A young girl comes here and puts your feet on a stool 
with a pillow on the stool. She has very dark hair. She is so careful 
of you—I am almost in touch with a spiritual condition. She grows 
faint now, but she is so careful of you, saying ‘Don’t hurry so.’ 
Tender and solicitous.” 


Note 181. This must be my step-daughter, who (Mrs. B. has 
heretofore told me) always comes when I am there. I have no young 
girl friend living to show me such attention. At this point I handed 
Mrs. B. an envelope, containing a letter written to me last spring, by 
a lady who was virtually engaged to my deceased doctor. He referred 


to her in the previous sitting. The letter began with “ Yes, dear 
Friend.” 


Mrs. B. “I get—‘ Yes, yes.’ 
“IT seem to see some one with a hand and arm wasted away. I get 
a terrific pain in my head, dizzy—I am tottering.” 


Note 18la. My doctor was much wasted before he passed. He 
had a hemorrhage of the brain, and went as suddenly as did President 


Harding. I am writing the above on August 12th. (Here the Medium 
addressed the sitter.) 


Mrs. B. “TI can see you as I hold this, as if you were going 
somewhere, as you came here to me.” 


Note 182. By appointment I visit Mrs. B. and by appointment I 
went to this doctor, once and often twice every week for two years, 
until his illness closed my treatments. I then refused to trust another 
doctor for the same treatments. No one understood my case as he did. 
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The confidence I had in him, is one reason, in my opinion, for his 
appearance at these sittings. 


Mrs. B. “TI seem to be looking at a picture of a young man.” 


Note 183. The lady mentioned above, and I, have each a picture 
of the doctor on our chiffonier. Medium tries to illustrate. 


Mrs. B. “TI get some one from the spirit world who wants to tear 
this letter in four pieces. I see the gowned man tears it and gives it 
to you.” 


Note 184. The “ gowned man” always designates Rev. Mr. 
Schenck—Why should he tear up Miss B.’s letter? Owing to the doc- 
tor’s death he and Miss B. were not married. Death interfered and 
thus made the services of a minister impossible. Is that the meaning of 
this action by the “ gowned man?” Why does he give me the pieces? 


Mrs. B. “TI get in touch with a woman or girl carrying a load on 
her head, as I carry this.” (Medium places the envelope on her head.) 


Note 185. For many years, the lady before mentioned, had carried 
on a business full of responsibilities and financial worries. (Here I am 
obliged to omit some medical advice given me by the doctor, which is 
very excellent and helpful, besides being highly evidential to my mind. 
The good man has apparently not forgotten his training and skill. 
Mrs. B. now returns to Edith’s state of mind.) 


Mrs. B. “Yam so happy from beyond. I see a letter and I can’t 
tell whether you are getting it or sending it, but I’m glad to get it. 
A woman would be so happy to get a letter from you. She is tickled to 
death to get it. She is all filled with happiness by getting your letter.” 


Note 186. Edith always welcomes my letters, but the one I write, 
conveying the above message will give her increased happiness. 


VI. 
Firtu Sirrinc, Aucust 18, 1923. 


I presented an old glove, belonging to the doctor who had communi- 
cated in the previous sittings. He was engaged to a lady with whom 
I was friendly, and I persuaded her to lend me the glove, hoping I might 
secure some message for her. Heretofore the doctor has communicated 
without any object. 
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Mrs. B. “T feel all hot and warm, as if excited about something. 
My face feels red. I am excited or worried.” 


Note 187. The doctor found his health failing. That worried him, 
He was also troubled about this lady, in case of his death. 


Mrs. B. “ A man puts a string of beads about a woman’s neck.” 


Note 188. ‘The doctor did not give the lady a necklace, hence I 
suppose this is to be taken symbolically as denoting esteem and affec- 
tion. [It was a hit, though not a remarkable one, to connect a woman 
with the emotion evoked, since the glove belonging to the doctor had 
been in the possession of the woman to whom he had been engaged. As 
we would regard the mention of putting beads around the woman’s neck 
as a success if the doctor had actually presented her with a necklace, so 
we must regard it, seeing that he had done no such thing, as technically 
an error. At the same time, we cannot positively deny that the meaning 
may have been symbolical. But, unless the fact of symbolism is very 
evident, either through direct assertion that this is the meaning or 
through its own peculiarities, it can hardly constitute evidence.— 


W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “Tam in a peculiar condition, distressed, worried. His 
face shows worry, as if wondering how it was all going to turn out. 
That brings me in touch with both a man and a woman. I don’t know 
what I am worried about, whether it is a financial] condition or not. 

“T see a man and a woman attracted to one another, almost as if 
man and wife, or brother and sister. 


“T see a man with dark hair, a little above medium height. He has 
a leaning toward literature.” 


Note 189. ['This seems to accentuate the interpretation that the 
reference is to the doctor’s anxieties in case of his death and in relation 
to the lady. As to worries about a financial condition, see Note 195. 
—W.F.P.] He was a reader, and also a writer, of stories. 


Mrs. B. “There is a professional condition about him. He is 
very refined, has a high forehead. He cares only to have refined people 
about him; those only would attract him, quiet people suit him. He is 
an unassuming person, he likes everything nice and clean about him, 
but if things are not so, he makes no fuss, or remarks or trouble.” 


Note 190. Strikingly true, in every detail. 
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Mrs. B. “'The woman is a little blue. It may be she has a senti- 
nental nature, she gets depressed on occasions.” 


Note 191. Exactly true, in every way. 


Mrs. B. “Iam attracted to something like a desk or bookcase in 
,corner, or near a corner, on a side wall. It suggests a bookcase.” 


Note 192. A recent gift of a bookcase from the lady to the doctor 
tood and still stands on the side wall in his office. 


Mrs. B. “TI get a sick condition. I see a trained nurse near a 
ted, a tall nice-looking nurse, sweet face. A man lies on the bed. It is 
awholesome-looking nurse. There is firmness in her attitude.” 


Note 193. I could not have described the one and only nurse he 
had in any better language than is used here. 


Mrs. B. “Everything happened so quick, like the spinning of a 
top. Everything went round so fast.” 


Note 194. He was apparently gaining, but went instantly, like 
President Harding. Everybody was startled and rushed about to get 
the doctor and various articles which might restore him, but nothing 
could be done. 


Mrs. B. “This person had a little trouble before passing, a care 
or responsibility. There was a weight on him, too heavy for him to 


carry. I see a man carrying two pails of water, like a too heavy bur- 
den. This is symbolic.” 


Note 195. The load he carried was that circumstances would not 
then permit the man and woman to marry, yet he wished that marriage 
were possible before his death. He wanted to leave the lady his prop- 
erty without dispute. [See Note 189 and text connected therewith. ] 


Mrs. B. “ He worried too much about his cares.” 


Note 196. They naturally weighed heavily as he grew weaker. 


Mrs. B. “He has a sort of sentiment toward that thing in the 
corner.” 


Note 197. The bookcase. [This really adds something to the 
former reference. That had simply named the object and its location, 
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and this adds that it was an object of sentimental attachment to him, N 
which was the case.—W. F. P.] 





M 
Mrs. B. “'Two hands stretch out over my shoulder for this object, 
[The glove. ] 
“TI see a hand, a good firm hand, it means business.” same 


Note 198. His hands were shapely, firm, yet tender when M 
necessary, wonderfully trained for his work. 


N 
Mrs. B. “ There is great confidence in that hand.” prefa 
Note 199. His keenness of touch was remarkable. y 

, : for i1 

Mrs. B. “ Over the river voices I hear, laugl 
Sweet ones are calling, ‘Come to me, dear.’ ” 

. 

Note 200. I don’t know whether this is a quotation or not. Is it F jdjoy, 

a message from the doctor, or is it a poetic effusion from the medium! f, __., 
Mrs. B. “TI get a medical condition around you; you are in touch 1 

with doctors.” sethi 
Note 201. Four doctors whom I knew well have gone over. frivo 

[ 

Mrs. B. “This person was all to the point when busy.” and | 

ke law 

Note 202. He concentrated on his patient and was conscientious, . 
painstaking and thorough. 

q 

Mrs. B. “TI see him writing memos, or copying them in a larger F 

book.” an 


Note 203. He usually made notes on small papers, to be copied f Wash 
later. He also did copying for the lady into a large book. This was F “0. 
unknown to the sitter. It 1s 


Mrs. B. “I want to put my hands into something like this, my that 


arms covered and together.” A elie 
Note 204. The arms here folded, as if in a muff. I cannot explain fF hap: 
this. what 
such 


Mrs. B. “I see two white shirt sleeves, separate from the garment, | ha; 
a clean new white shirt. Perhaps the sleeves were too long and wert} po, 
shortened.” 
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. Note 205. This was done, several times, by the lady friend. 
































Mrs. B. “TI hear ‘ Florence.’ ” 


Note 206. I cannot explain this. [The reference is probably the 
same as that earlier made, to Florence, Italy. See Note 175.—W.F.P. | 


Mrs. B. “ He reaches out for this package; it is his ” [the glove]. 


Note 207. This is a correct statement, as we have seen in the 
preface of this sitting.—W. F. P. 


Mrs. B. “ Please pass it back, where it belongs. You have no use 
forit. It is more of a memento.” (Returns it to the sitter. Psychic 
laughs.) 


Note 208. Here it is correctly intimated that the glove had no 
relevance to the sitter, that it belonged to some one else, to whom it was 
n* Fa memento.—W. F. P. 


ch Mrs. B. “He says: ‘ Kindly refrain from laughing, for there is 
nothing to joke about.’ He has a very serious disposition and I seem 
frivolous to him.” (She smiles.) 

[Here I presented a little, thinly-woven black sweater, quite short 
and of large size, stretching easily. It had been used by my sister-in- 
_ flaw (Mrs. Ross), and for three years I have worn it quite frequently. | 
- This was the sweater described in Sitting II. [See page 614. | 

Mrs. B. “Do you know, my hands are wringing wet. There is water 
running down my hands. They take me where it is cold. I see a white 
enamelled wash-basin, an oval mirror over it. Maybe this article was 
ied F Washed. I see a jacket, it is of light weight, made of light wool; you 
was § can get into it easily, because I see some one slip it on. It stretches, 
itis of large size.” 


ger 


Note 209. It may have been washed,—I do not know. I do know 
that I frequently stand by a white enamelled wash-basin, with a square 
mirror over it, and wash out little articles of wearing apparel. [Per- 
lain} haps the majority of women could testify to habits as close as this to 
what was described in the text of the medium. To be at all impressive, 
such an ordinary description would need to correspond in detail with 
what had actually occurred. Apparently Mrs. Bassett is not in a 
position to say whether or not her sister-in-law had washed the sweater 
in an enamelled basin with an oval mirror over it. Any question why, 


ent, 
vere 
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if that had been the case, such a trivial incident should have been 
brought up is quite beside the mark. The picture was roused by, or at 
least during, the handling of an object, that is, the conditions were 
those of ordinary psychometry, which usually does not purport to be 
the result of the will of anyone, living or dead. We are not in a posi- 
tion to urge that every picture of a true and relevant incident in the 
past should be an important one. If we knew all the history of the 
garment and the woman who had first worn it, it would be enough if the 
incident as described had actually taken place, with its act of washing, 
its basin and its oval mirror. As it is, we simply do not know whether 
it did or not. But what we do know is correspondent with the facts; 
that is to say, the garment concealed under a paper was correctly 
described. It was of the nature of a “ jacket,” was of light weight, 
large size, and stretched easily.—W. F. P.] 

[ Here I presented a necktie, worn by my brother, the living husband 
of the person to whom the sweater had belonged. | 


Mrs. B. “ 'Two hands reach out for this. I get a condition as if 
my spirit wants to get out or through a material condition, but is 
suppressed. 

“ Some one says: ‘If I could only tear this veil aside, so I could 
reach you, but it is a blank wall. I’m trying to tear away this material 
condition. (Medium waves right arm, with excited gestures, and dis- 
tressed countenance.) I want to reach from the other side, to reach 
the person who owns this package, and if I could only raise my body 
from the grave and reach you, I would. There is a deep feeling of love 
reaching from beyond the grave to this living one. I’ve tried again 
to reach through, but I feel almost hopeless about it. I cannot reach 
him. The instrument is not in tune to receive. If you only knew how 
hard I’ve tried, and it seems almost useless, yet the living one is the 
one who is dearest to me.’ ” 


Note 210. This communicator is the Mrs. Ross of Sitting 4. The 
sweater brings her to me, who is now wearing it. The living husband 
is not in sympathy with this idea of “ communication ” being even 4 
possibility. He is agnostic on the subject. Though desiring to keep 


an open mind, his mind is really closed, since he urges that we have yet 
no material senses fitted to receive any influences from the departed, > 


and no other means are supposable. 
Mrs. B. “TI see something grey. I see a white sweater.” 


Note 211. Neither of these sentences have been explained. 


The medium at this point again became excited and distressed. Tht : 


communicator was a woman of intense feelings. 
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Mrs. B. “T’ve tried again and again to reach him, but it seemed 
hopeless! You don’t know how hard I’ve tried!” 

To soothe the medium, the sitter said: “ You mean this one on this 
side is not temperamentally receptive to the influence? ” The medium’s 
face cleared, brightened, and became calm. 

Mrs. B. “Oh! what a relief comes to me as you say that. You 
understand! The man is not psychic enough to receive. 

“Let me see what would help here. (Meditates.) Prayer, study, 
an effort to get in tune. 

“T’m in a hospital. I see the walls, the long wards. I’m getting in 
touch with a doctor. I see him washing his hands, getting ready for an 
operation. Then I see him stand, as if saying: ‘ That’s the best I can 
do, we’ll have to wait and see how it comes out. That’s the best I 
can do.’ ” 


Note 212. The daughter of this communicator underwent a ser- 
ious operation at the time of the birth of her child, and the operation 
took place six weeks before this sitting. 


Mrs. B. “TI see blue eyes looking at me.” 


Note 213. The little baby has blue eyes. 


Mrs. B. “I want to hold a scarf-pin. It is round, with a flat 


stone.” 


Note 213a. The communicator’s husband has three scarf-pins: (1) 
square and flat, of black jet ; (2) small oval cut amethyst, with rounded 
surface; (3) long and narrow ellipse, set with green abalone shell. The 
third was given him by his daughter, the mother of the baby. These 
details were unknown to the sitter. [None of the pins exactly fit the 
description. The last-described one is that which would most naturally 
fit the context which is supposed to refer to the daughter. As long as 
living persons often err in their recollection of the description of an 


_ article, I am unable to understand why this might not sometimes be the 


case even with a spirit. If the husband had not owned any scarf-pin 
(an unlikely though not unprecedented thing), or if he had owned none 


_ with a stone in it (not very likely, perhaps), the difficulty of under- 


standing how such an error could be made would be greater. I am not 
urging that the item as it stands is evidential, but only that we must 


_'be fair to any theory which we even provisionally consider. Besides, 


The 


_ 48 spirit communication, the same data indicate that, owing to the diffi- 


provided that the accumulated data indicate that there is such a thing 
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culties of forcing a concept through the consciousness of a living me- 
dium, the intent of the communicator is not by any means always 
perfectly expressed. Thus, an attempt to get through the idea of a 
roundish shape, or rounded ends, might become expressed as “ round.” 
The point is that the psychic’s description of an article approxi- 
mates to the fact; while it fails to be evidential because it is not suf- 
ficiently exact, it can not justly said to be evidence contra.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “There must have been a man passed over and a con- 
sultation about him.” 


Note 214. I cannot explain this. [So far as it goes, this militates 


against the interpretation of Mrs. Bassett that the hospital scene refers 
to the daughter.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “TI am in front of the Plaza Hotel.” 


Note 215, The communicator had been in New York several times, 
[It apparently is not known whether or not the reference to this hotel 
is relevant to her. It might be, and no one be aware of the fact. We 
cannot safely assume that every so-called “ message ” of a spirit must 
needs be a conscious and intended message. For aught we know, be 
sides what was intended (or even instead of it), marginal pictures in the 
consciousness of the communicator might be telepathically caught by 
the medium. In that case it would be expected that some items would 
be unverifiable, since known only to the communicator, or at least not 
known to any available living person.—W. F. P. | 


Mrs. B. “T hear a man snoring, so loud. He is taking a cat-nap 
in his chair. <A nice sunny room I’m in, everything so nice about me, 


so cheerful. Some one shows me a large white square, like a handker- 
chief.” 


Note 216. My brother’s room is bright and pleasant. On the 
table, near the bed, is a table cover, white, 17 by 26 inches in size. This 
was unknown to the sitter. He says that he is not in the habit of 
taking cat-naps, but I doubt that, as he is 74 years old. [It seems 4 
little dangerous to doubt the testimony of the man himself, though I 
have known elderly persons who were quite unaware that they took 


cat-naps.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “I see a woman that wore glasses, with some grey hair, 
fair skin, past middle age, sitting in a chair. There is a grandmother's 


condition. She is knitting. A sweet face, serious but gentle, and [ 
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thoughtful. She loved to help the poor and sick. She was not frivolous 
or gay, but charitabie, full of love and compassion.” 


Note 217. An excellent description of the communicator, as to 
appearance and character. She was, at the age described, a grand- 
mother. She never knitted but crocheted a great deal. 


Mrs. B. “ A man says: ‘ The dearest person God ever made.’ ” 


Note 218. A highly probable reflection, on the part of her de- 
voted husband. [It certainly is most congruous and natural to refer 
this sentiment, put in the mouth of a “ man,” to the husband. And it 
appears that the woman was such a one as the hyperbolic expression 
would fit, and also that the expression is relevant to the husband, since 
he properly appreciated his wife’s qualities. There is many a woman 
to whom the appropriateness of the words would be highly doubtful, 
and a percentage of husbands who would not be capable of such an 
utterance, however estimable their wives might be.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “ All her money would go in kind deeds. She almost looks 
like you (the sttter), but she is a little stouter.” 


Note 219. All quite true. 


Mrs. B. “I see an old-fashioned picture, with the hair drawn 
down and raised high behind. A girl somewhere from 16 to 25 years 
of age. Her hair is black. She is dressed as if in Civil War times. 
This is that older woman as she looked when young. She wears a 
dolman or something with big sleeves.” 


Note 220. The communicator was 16 years of age in 1865. Her 
husband has three pictures of her in her earlier days, before marriage. 

(1) In this she was only 11 years of age. 

(2) In this she was 15 years old. It was taken with one girl com- 
panion, and cuts off at the waist. Her face is in profile, and she wears 
a thick, light-colored jacket, buttoned up tight, with dark velvet collar. 
Her hair is massed in a heavy roll at the back of the head. Her hair 
was black. 

(3) In this she was 17 years of age, full-face, head and shoulders 
only, high-neck waisted, white narrow ruching around throat, fancy 
nbbon bow in front. 

[It does not seem to me certain that the reference was to a photo- 
graph. The word photograph, at least, was not employed. Even if 
the medium thought that she was describing an existing photograph or 
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portrait, it might be that this was merely her interpretation of the 
fact that there rose in her consciousness the picture of a girl in the 
“ old-fashioned ” garments of long ago. I am not seeking to improve 
the evidence, but only to be fair to the phenomena which we are study- 
ing. It is certain that in the consciousness of such a psychic as Mrs, 
Borden pictures arise, and it is certain that the psychic sometimes has 
strong impressions as to their exact nature and reference, but at other 
times has no such vivid convictions, but infers or interprets with more 
or less feeling of uncertainty. The item under discussion is correct in 
that the lady was “from 16 to 25 years of age at the close of the 
Civil War, and that her hair was black.”—W. F. P. | 


Mrs. B. “She looks at you (the sitter) and smiles a contented 
smile.” 


Note 221. The communicator and the sitter were much attached. 
and congenial in their tastes. 


Mrs. B. “T hear ‘The bloomer girl.” You remember the long 
bloomers, worn in Civil War times, gathered at the ankles.” 


Note 222, This remark was addressed to the sitter. The reference 
is to the garment known as pantalettes, worn by ladies at that period. 
[I agree that the reference is probably not to the specific suit invented 
by Mrs. Bloomer, but to the single garment generally worn at the period 
specified. That is, the medium is applying a term now used for any 
trouser-like garment gathered at the extremities, to that which she sav, 
and which she felt or knew belonged to the Civil War period.—W.F.P.] 


Mrs. B. “She must belong to an old American family, for I would 
take part in a Centennial seriously ; my family entitled me to that. A 
wonderful character, nothing silly about her, a big heart.” 


Note 223. She was a member of the “ Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” [The rest of what was said seems to be justified in 
Note 217 and the accompanying text. The reader will of course know 


that when such expressions as “I would take part in a Centennial ser- [ 


iously ” are employed, the medium is, for the moment, identifying her- 


self with the purported spirit, speaking for her, feeling her emotions. 
—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “TI see a man in the uniform of the Civil War. He is 
young. He has long hair, parted on one side, something as a poet or 


musician whose picture I have seen. It is parted and brushed down on f[ 
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one side. The woman eee at him. ae he was her brother, and 
he is going to the war.’ 


Note 224. This boy I believe was David, about 25 years old. The 
communicator had three brothers, all older than herself, who served in 
the Civil War. I have inquired about them, through my brother, as I 
never met them. My brother saw but two of them. He remembers 
nothing about the hair of one of these. The other, David, he met about 
ten years after the War, and at that time he had short, curly hair. 
A decade earlier his hair may well have been worn long. [The psychic 
saw a young man in a uniform of the Civil War period, starting for 
war, the woman looking at him, and thought he might be her brother. 
That is, the woman who apparently had been described did have a 
brother David who went to the war, and he was a young man. In fact, 
she had two other brothers who served in that war, and whether or not 
the particular description fits one of the brothers 1 no one can say.— 


W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “A military man wants to play a harmonica or jewsharp. 
He has good teeth.” 


Note 225, I cannot verify this. No one knows. [Of course, if 
no one can now tell us about the habits of one and another of these 


brothers, our ignorance cannot refute the statement above. We simply 
have to pass it by.—W. F. P.] 


Mrs. B. “TI get ‘ Palmer.’” 


Note 226. The communicator’s husband and son (both now liv- 
ing) had extensive business and social relations with Palmer, 
who is still living. The communicator was living at that time. 





Mrs. B. “Some one shows me white teeth. They are loose, and 
that brings me to a man.” 


Note 227. The husband wears false teeth. #@ 


Mrs. B. ‘“ You seem to know several doctors, and to be interested 
m medical work.” 


Note 228. This remark was addressed to the sitter. The latter 
was well acquainted with four doctors who have passed over. One of 
these has communicated at four sittings. [See previous remark about 


the sitter’s knowing several doctors, Note 201 and accompanying 
text. ] 
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“T see ‘ Jane’ written on your knee.” 


Note 229. The commmunicator had a cousin Jane I am 
told that she probably is not living now. This fact was unknown to me, 


Mrs. B. “TI see ‘ Nora.’ ” 


Note 230. The communicator was deeply attached to a Miss Nona 
, a fine woman, still living. This fact was unknown to the 
sitter. 


Mrs. B. “Some one who passed had a uric acid condition.” 


The communicator and her husband had considerable relations, some 
ten years ago, with a Mr. and Mrs. D—-——.. _ Mr. D. was a cousin of 
Jane [See Note 229]. Mr. D. had chronic uric trouble, so 
well advanced then that it is not considered possible that he could now 
be living. They moved to another city, so cannot be traced. These 
facts were unknown to the sitter. 


Mrs. B. “When I hold this (the mediwm holds the jacket or 
sweater) I always see that wash-bowl, as if some one were often washing 


out things, squeezing and sousing them up and down in the water.” 
[See Note 209. | 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MACKENZIE’S “ METAPSICHICA MODERNA ” * 


BY GARDNER MURPHY, PH.D. 


Leéturer in Psychology, Columbia University. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Sir :—I venture to address to you and to the readers of the Journal 
a discussion of two important contributions to Psychical Research 
offered in Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘“‘ Metapsichica Moderna.” Readers of the 
* Eprror’s Notre:—Dr. Murphy was to have written a review of Dr. Mackenzie's 


work for the August Journal, but press of other duties prevented this. By mutual 
arrangement his contribution is now cast in this form. 
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Journal will be acquainted with the general nature of these contribu- 
tions through Dr. Mackenzie’s Warsaw address published in the August 
issue of the Journal, and through Bozzano’s review of “ Metapsichica 


Moderna ” in the same number. 


I refer to the concept of polypsychism and the concept of rela- 
tivism or symbolism. 
The concept of polypsychism depends on the idea of dissociation, 
that splitting of psychic unity which occurs in states ranging all the 
way from multiple personality and hysteria to dreams and absent- 
mindedness. Dissociation is of course a fundamental concept for such 
psychic states as trance, automatic writing, crystal gazing, or hyp- 
nosis. In all these dissociated states with which the psychical re- 
searcher has to deal, says Dr. Mackenzie, part of the mind remains 
attached in the usual way to the central nervous system; the rest gets 
loose and operates independently. (‘This latter assumption—one which 
Dr. Mackenzie justifies through reference to telepathy, traveling clair- 
voyance, prevision and kindred phenomena——leads logically to the view 
that mind does, or at least can, function outside of the categories of 
space and time, though the latter conclusion is entertained by Dr. 
Mackenzie only as a possibility rather than as a certainty.) Now this 
dissociated part of the mind, this part no longer bound to the physical 
organism, may encounter—in ways unknown—similar dissociated frag- 
ments of other personalities, and it proceeds to form with them a new 
integration or higher synthesis which is an entirely new product. This 
product is not the mere addition of the collected fragments; it is a new 
creature possessing properties which no individual mind possesses. 
Mediumship consists largely of a capacity for dissociation to a pro- 
found degree ;—in fact, the time taken and the severe physiological dis- 
turbances associated with trance (whether for physical or mental phe- 
nomena) suggest that a larger fragment of personality is being split off 
than in the more commonplace types of dissociation. For striking 
supernormal phenomena, whether physical or mental, there must usually 
be a medium—a person having this capacity for deep dissociation. The 
dissociated fragment may then combine with lesser dissociated frag- 
ments from the sitters or from distant living persons. Bozzano rightly 
insists that the regular trance personalities of a given medium remain 
essentially unaltered no matter how much the circle of sitters may vary. 
But Mackenzie makes explicit allowance for the influence of distant 
living persons, some of whom may perhaps be all-important. The 
reader may recall, for example, the close psychic connection which ex- 
isted between the controlling “ G. P.” and his (living) father at a dis- 
_ tance, (Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XIII) and the more striking depend- 
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ence of “ Hannah Wild” upon the mind of distant William James 
(Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. VIII). 

Dr. Mackenzie goes on to suggest that the supernormal powers of 
some trance-personalities in linguistic, artistic, or histrionic achieve- 
ment may depend not upon the isolated capacities of the medium or 
any other single person, but upon the polypsychic product of dissocia- 
tion and combination. 

The American reader will be interested to note that this theory, 
though foreshadowed more clearly by continental writers (Gibier, 
Ochorowicz) bears nevertheless an interesting resemblance to the views 
of Mrs. Sidgwick and Dr. Hyslop. 

Mrs. Sidgwick suggested (Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XV) that 
communications from the dead might involve the codperation of three 
entities,—the deceased, the sitter’s subconsciousness, and the disso- 
ciated part of the medium’s mind called the control or communicator. 
The control or communicator would therefore not be the deceased but 
an image or symbol of him induced telepathically by the deceased per- 
son himself, acting via the sitter’s subconscious. She has more re- 
cently (Vol. XX XIII) described the mechanism of telepathy itself in 
a way strongly suggestive of Mackenzie’s view. Telepathy, she urges, 
is not a process of transmission from one mind to another, neither is it 
the reading of the mind of another person; it is rather a condition in 
which two minds become unified in such a way that the thoughts of one 
are ipso facto the thoughts of the other. (I take it that the expres- 
sion “merging” is a more suitable metaphor than “ transfusion,” 








which is also used in her article.) This means in fact that telep 
athy is a capacity possessed by the integrated product of two 
minds; thus it appears, at least to me, to be very close to Mackenzie's 
polypsychism. 


Dr. Hyslop’s view of trance communication (Proceedings Am. f 


S. P. R., Vol. IV) involves, as does Mrs. Sidgwick’s, the possibility and 
probability of the coéperation of a discarnate intelligence (not pre 
supposed by Mackenzie), but in Dr. Hyslop’s view the process of 
psychic fusion does not involve the sitter, but only the mediwm and the 
deceased. And whereas ordinarily the communicating intelligence is 
actually an amalgam of two minds—the deceased and the medium— 
these are nevertheless cases in which the medium’s mind is completely 


submerged, and the communicating intelligence appears unmixed. Ob f 


viously for Dr. Hyslop the supernormal consists in the very process of 
superseding our biological make-up, rather than (with Mackenzie) in 
the process of integration or fusion. But the explanation of the actual 
composition of trance-personalities makes use of the same concept of 
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psychic amalgamation. Dr. Hyslop’s view, however, presents a psychic 
sum; Mackenzie’s, so to speak, a product. 

I am inclined to believe, by the way, that all three of the views 
which I have described so inadequately, suffer from the fundamental 
defect that they do not face the problem of the “ compounding of con- 
sciousness,” generally recognized as a stumbling-block to all psycholog- 
ical systems which proceed by combining mental elements to form in- 
tegrations.—What constitutes the glue? The organism itself may per- 
haps supply the glue in ordinary consciousness. But can we say that 
in the supernormal there is a new organism? What would such an 
organism be? The point must be worked out. 

It will be noted throughout the above that Mackenzie’s polypsy- 
chism, though offered as a substitute for the surviving consciousness 
of a deceased person, is not really incompatible with a belief in survival 
or communication. It does perhaps dispense with some survival evi- 
dence, by attributing extraordinary powers (such as telekinesis and 
histrionic skill) to the new entity, but it allows as much room for dis- 
carnate as for incarnate minds. 

There is, I think, a general tendency among psychical researchers 
to disparage theorization such as the above, and an insistence instead 
upon the accumulation of more data. It must however be obvious that 
we have vastly more published data than we can ever digest, and that 
systematic interpretations, such as those offered by Dr. Mackenzie for 
the explanation of both physical and mental supernormal occurrences, 
are of very great value in clarifying our problems and orienting cur 
research. In particular, there is a gradually growing recognition that 
all the problems of communication are closely connected with the prob- 


lem of the nature of telepathy, and if we would understand the former, 


we must understand the latter. If we assume (with Mrs. Sidgwick and 
some other British psychical researchers) that communication is tel- 
epathy from the dead, we must know what we mean by telepathy. And 
if it is true that telepathy is not a process of transmission, but of 
fusion, it makes a difference in concrete cases. For example, it may 
serve to explain errors and confusions in a communication better than 
the standard spiritualist explanations. It does not, of course, present 
a clear picture of just how the confusions arise, but the concept of 
fusion, and the concept of polypsychism, are partly gropings in the 
dark, and, at first examination, their implications are far from clear- 
cut. We can, however, see that the trance personality is, from these 


_ Viewpoints, neither the deceased nor the medium, and it will behave in 
' ways which are typical of neither, though partaking somewhat of the 
_hature of both. It may, for example, show brilliant histrionic resemb- 
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lance to “G. P.” while saying certain things that are highly non- § thing 
characteristic of “ G. P.” (Proceedings, Vol. X XVIII). main: 
* * + * - . B 

: ; : 3 Pay psycl 

A second contribution of great importance is that of relativism. J 4 
The significance of this cannot be fully appraised without reviewing ehicl 
the history of the theory of cognition since Locke (this is easily avail- fais 
able in, for example, Hyslop’s “ Borderland of Psychical Research”). Jj 


But some outstanding points may be summarized here. 
y these 


Mackenzie describes how he happened to be reading, at about the J « jn; 
same time, Flournoy’s analysis of the reveries of the psychic Héléne § jp +}, 
Smith, and Pfister’s psycho-analytic study of infantile wishes ; he hap- 


cesse 
pened upon the same drawing produced by the pencil of Miss Smith and § ther; 
by that of the psycho-analyzed patient. He began to see that the J gynt 
reveries, the dreams, even the symptoms of psychoncurotic patients are J jnney 


symbols of unconscious wishes in exactly the same way that the reveries 7 
of trance consciousness or of any dissociated consciousness symbolize 
the dreamer’s unconscious longings. He found, in other words, a psy- capa 
chological unity in these two divergent forms of dissociation, and real- & the s 
ized that the deciphering of the symbols constitutes in both cases the J theo 
task of the investigator. In particular, trance personalities symbolize — jo +} 
directly or indirectly what the medium (or others en rapport with the 


view 


wei 
medium) wish to be or to do, and behind all temporary manifestations Pe 
is the will to live, which shows itself in the will to survive, and hence grea 
in the construction of streams of consciousness purporting to be sur- § sidia 
viving personalities. selec 


From this point of view Mackenzie goes on to a highly suggestive F out | 
discussion of the symbolism manifest in the laws of natwre,—emphasiz- & be c: 
ing the principle that these laws are nothing but symbols which cloak  F the - 
reality to which we never penetrate. Now we constantly find that F new 
widely divergent phenomena may be expressed through the same sym f with 
bols ; this is in fact the process of generalization through which science fF rest. 
becomes unified. But if different phenomena may be satisfactorily rep- F equa 
resented by the same symbols, what right have we to assume that the belie 
phenomena (observations or appearances) come from different events F sam 
in nature? What we call phenomena and what we call scientific laws Fis in 
or formulae are alike symbolic of an unknowable something beyond. > they 
And one system of natural laws is symbolic of another, as we find com f sym 
mon principles shared by different groups of observations. As scienct} the 
attains greater and greater unity, using identical symbols for more and > sury 
more phenomena, we shall probably ultimately attain two systems of F 
symbols, one for non-living (“ material”) things, the other for living 
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things (involving always a “mental” principle). This dualism re- 
mains, for Mackenzie, ultimate. 

But there is a final step. Mackenzie urges that our knowledge of 
psychic phenomena must obey the principles of all scientific knowledge, 
and that one must find intelligible symbols for psychic occurrences 
which will fit with the system of symbols which scientific thought has at- 
tained where it has clearly demonstrated its fruitfulness. When we 
have worked out the laws of psychic phenomena we shall realize that 
these phenomena are themselves symbolic, and can no more be ultimately 
“known ” than anything else in nature. We shall ultimately state them 
in the symbolic language of existing science. But whether these pro- 
cesses are due to a surviving intelligence or to a polypsychic product 
there is no scientific method of determining; both concepts are simply 
symbols, equally useful, perhaps, but equally incapable of revealing 
inner reality. 

The reader will have noticed in several points that Mackenzie’s 
view of the “ supernormal ” gives more attention to certain unusual 
capacities lying behind both physical and mental phenomena than to 
the specific question of survival evidence. It is for this reason that the 
theory of relativism, so admirably conceived and so perfectly applicable 
to the concept of the supernormal, nevertheless fails to bear the severe 
weight which Dr. Mackenzie has imposed upon it. For the theory of 
relativism fails, it seems to me, to allow for the fact that these two 
great systems of interpretation are based on radically different sub- 
sidiary systems of observation; such a question, for example, as the 
selective telepathy needed by the polypsychic theory, must be worked 
out experimentally. The phenomena experimentally obtained will then 


_ be cast into symbols which will make them intelligible in connection with 


the rest of our knowledge; and then the question will arise: “Is this 
new system of symbols compatible with both the theories?” And so on 
with all the detailed questions of observation upon which generalizations 
rest. It is scarcely likely that two such generalized theories will prove 
equally compatible with many specific sets of observations. It is, I 
believe, true that absolute knowledge of survival is impossible, in the 
same sense that absolute knowledge of other living minds than our own 
is impossible. In both cases we make use of symbols if, and as long as, 
they work; and if experimental investigation gives a coherent set of 
symbols which fit with existing science and with the survival hypothesis, 


the time will have come when we can be said to have “ knowledge ” of 
survival. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Sc.D. 


Experimente der Fernbewegung, by BARON VON SCHRENCK-NOTZING. 1924. 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart, Berlin. 273 pages with 8 
additional pages of illustrations. 


This book deals with the experiments which the author terms the second 
stage of séances with his medium, Willy Sch., during the period from De- 
cember, 1921 to February, 1923. They were held in the author’s laboratory 
with the exception of the fifteen of September and October held in the 
Psychical Institute of the University of Munich. The scope of the work was 
limited and well defined, i. e., to demonstrate the reality of telekinesis to 
noted men of science and literature. He invited them in a changing order, 
many of them for a number of séances, and in return asked them to send him 
their written opinions about what they saw. Among the fifty-six persons in- 
vited were twenty-seven professors of the University, and only seven had a 
positive opinion already formed about psychical research, the others being 
all unbiased. 

The author’s principal care was to perfect the control of the medium to 
such a degree as undoubtedly to exclude fraud. This was facilitated by the 
fact that the sittings were held in red light and the medium was directly con- 
trolled by two persons, one holding each hand of the medium and also holding 
Willy’s legs between his own, and the other grasping his two wrists. Other 
devices, as putting the medium into a cage with an opening sufficient only to 
put out his head and his arms for control, the separation of the objects to be 
moved from the other sitters by a transparent floor-screen to prevent any 
possible co-operation and fraud on their part, a rigorous search of the 
medium before and after the experiment, change of clothes, marking his 
right arm and legs with phosphorescent needles, and many other details made 
the control rigorous and apparently perfect. Mr. E. J. Dingwall, Research 
Officer of the S. P. R. (London), who is not very “easy” with mediums, 
writes (page 272): “ The conclusion, therefore, at which we ourselves have 
arrived, is that it is reasonable to suppose that the phenomena are in reality 
caused by supernormal agencies, the nature of those agencies being unknown.” 
A few lines further he says: “Indeed, I cannot remember any medium who 
submits to such a control as does Willy Sch.” 

Theosophists are always theosophists, spiritualists are always spiritualists 
and psychical researchers remain psychical researchers. The theosophists 
are the happiest when they know not whereof they speak; a spiritualist is 
inclined to welcome the most extravagant ideas, and even psychical re- 
searchers sometimes have peculiarities which perhaps are so obvious they 
do not need mention in these pages. And then later when it is discovered 
that a medium has been cheating it comes to a useless controversy which 
does not decide anything. But an “outsider” generally follows the most 
natural way of reasoning and concludes that the medium was cheating all the 
time. Now this opinion is not always right but it is very difficult, almost im- 
possible to decide when it is so and when it is not. Doubly valuable, there 
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fore, are such experiments as these where unbiased outsiders also guarantee 
the genuineness of the phenomena. 

Here are a great number of observers and critics who actually agree as 
to what they saw, under severe test conditions. Many of these men show 
themselves to be excellent observers. Dr. Marcinowsky’s resumés and draw- 
ings could serve as examples to any psychical researcher. 

Not one has detected fraud. A few of them cannot come to a conclusive 
opinion because, as they declare, they do not know the tricks by which ma- 
gicians are able to deceive the public. But most of them—and especially the 
physicists—declare without reservation that they accept the phenomena as 
genuine. 

The principal phenomena were: A music box played and afterwards 
started and stopped at the commands of one of the sitters. A paper basket 
was elevated one meter forty centimeters high into the air. A handkerchief 
was swayed to and fro in the air. A bell was swung in the air and then 
rung. A typewriter was operated but the lines written were unintelligible. 
Primitive materializations of amorphous members were sometimes noted. 
All the phenomena were alike in regard to the distance at which the objects 
have to be placed from the medium. This distance was about one meter ten 
centimeters. The observations seem to support Dr. Crawford’s cantilever 
theory. The phenomena are not produced by some action (force) at varying 
distances but the medium develops an efflorescence which is generally visible. 
This efflorescence acts like an area. If it was touched by Schrenck-Notzing 
or anyone else who had something to arrange during the experiment the 
medium obtained a shock and recoiled. In a special arrangement the objects 
to be moved’ were entirely separated from the medium by a tulle screen. The 
telekinesis was then effected only with difficulty, and at one place the threads 
were displaced so as to form a hole of 2-3 millimeters. A glimpse of the 
efflorescence could sometimes be obtained. 

The medium, Willy Sch., is a young Austrian dentist whose mediumship 
has been developed for four years by Schrenck-Notzing. His character is 
that of an average boy. Besides these normal traits he is very capricious and 
easily depressed. Scientists do not impress him and he doesn’t like them be- 
cause, in his opinion, they are medium-harassers (“ Mediumschinder”). Ap- 
parently he is convinced that the phenomena are produced by spirits, in par- 
ticular by “ Mina,” who seems to be superior to Willy and quite untiring in 
efforts to bring about the phenomena. 

Schrenck-Notzing himself does not believe in spirits but holds “ Mina” to 
be merely a “secondary personality ” of Willy. 

These pages make us acquainted with series of well conducted, very 
convincing experiments, the report of which constitutes this book. 


STEPHEN Kiss. 


Experiences in Spiritualism. By the Eart of DunRAVEN. Sold by the Faxon 
Company, 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. Price, $2.50. 


The present Earl of Dunraven, when a young man, became interested in 
the mediumship of Daniel Dunglas Home to the extent that he for a time 
partially lived with him in order to study his phenomena the better, and 
whether doing this or not made contemporaneous records of a large number 
of sittings, from November, 1867, to July, 1869, which he transmitted to the 
then Earl, his father, he himself being at that time known under the title of 
Lord Adair. These reports, together with a few records by the father, were 
Many years ago printed, but only for a very limited private circulation, so that 
they have been inaccessible to the public except for brief portions, particularly 
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the famous account alleging that on one occasion Home was taken out of one 
high window and brought back through another. 

At last, however, after more than half a century, they have been printed 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (London) bearing 
date of July, 1924, and have also been brought out in book form, and a part 
of the edition placed so as to be convenient for American buyers. 

Although the records of the 78 sittings were not made with that precision 
which science demands, yet their publication is an event of unusual importance 
to those who are interested in the history of spiritistic and occult physical phe- 
nomena, to those who desire to make comparisons with phenomena more or 
less similar of recent date, and those who care to speculate on the probability 
of so long and intimate an inspection having been baffled to the last. The 
author declares that his “ belief in the genuineness of the phenomena remained 
unshaken” and that his “friendship with Mr. Home did not diminish nor 
change.” 

The phenomena described are of great variety, including appearance of 
purported spirit forms, raising of heavy objects without contact, elongation 
of the medium’s body, ability to handle red-hot coals and to transfer the power 
to sitters, the playing of an accordion with insufficient or no contact, etc. 

The book also contains a preface by the present Earl of Dunraven, intro- 
ductory remarks by his father, the late Earl, and a valuable introduction by 
Sir Oliver Lodge.—W. F. P. 


The Mystery of Space. A Study of the Hyperspace Movement in the Light 
of the Evolution of New Psychic Faculties, etc. By Rornert T. Browne. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


The author of this book is well read on his subject, and he takes his icono- 
clastic efforts in a very serious way. But his subject as treated appeals only 
to that very limited class of mathematicians who are likewise interested in 
theosophy and mysticism. ‘To appeal to mathematicians generally and con- 
vince them of fundamental errors it is necessary to meet them on their own 
ground. The style of this book is turgid. The author designates mathemati- 
cians, whose conception of space is broader than Euclid’s, as non-Euclideans, 
and he describes their mental process thus: “As soon as he can resolve the 
nebulosity of his consciousness into the conceptual ‘star-forms’ of definite 
ideas and notions, he sits down to the feast which he finds provided by super- 
fecated hypotheses fabricated in the deeps of minds and logical actualities 
imperturbed and unmindful of the weal of perceptual space in its homogeneity 
of form and dimensionality.” The non-Euclideans ought to appreciate such 
a clever characterization of their work, but they are not likely to continue 
the reading of the book.—G. H. J. 


Mobilizing the Mid-Brain. By Frepertck Pierce. FE. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York. 


The regular army of orthodox medicine is plagued more than at any time 
in its history by a host of camp followers and hangers-on, all loudly pro- 
claiming their ability to cure the sick. Christian Scientists, Mental Healers 
(present or absent), Faith Curists, theological powwowers, shrines with 
“sacred” relics are among the mental restorers, while on the physical side 
there are various cults with high-sounding titles and sublime pretensions 
wherein bones are wiggled and nerves agitated, under quasi-scientific affecta- 
tion which goes down with the credulous. Here is the fact: none of these 
make-believes can qualify with scientific credentials, yet all of them can 
produce genuine testimonials of recovery from disease under their various 
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administrations. This is where orthodox medicine, with its myopia and 
cumbersome honesty, misses out. It is so intent upon an intricate, beautiful 
and fascinating structural pathology, that even the psychiatrist cannot visual- 
ize the Deus ex Machina and attend to that motivating something which is too 
subtle for the test tube and cannot be seen under the microscope. These 
remedies that do not come in bottles, yet are often capable of “ juggling a 
patient out of his maladies,” should be a part of the curriculum of every school 
of medicine. Just as it should be compulsory that any one who in any 
manner, whatsoever, makes a profession of treating the sick shall first qualify 
with the established educational standard of regular medicine. There are in- 
deed a diversity of things that “cure” people of their distempers, and the 
intelligent physician is well aware that many of his own “cures” are in the 
external category of recoveries, or else are due to that subtle, mysterious 
influence which is the common denominator of the maladies which disappear 
through the laying on of hands. 

Following the labors of Freud, Jung, Steckel, Jones, Funk and others, there 
is an avalanche of books by non-medical writers dealing with psychoanalysis 
and kindred cures. The present volume is one of these and is based on a 
“liaison between psychoanalysis, endocrinology and a very advanced technique 
of self-suggestion.” (p. 14.) The writer is vague with the problems of psy- 
chics and real psychology. “The soundest working concept of the mind,” 
says he, “is that it consists of the functions of brain and nerves, and there is 
no necessity whatever to confuse it with a soul or spirit” “but the 
existence of a soul or spirit is a perfectly tenable proposition irrespective of 
anv function or any organ of the body.” (p. 37.) How the “ mid-brain” is 
to be “ mobilized” through the mind, when it is a matter of no importance of 
what the mind consists, is happy-go-lucky logic. 

Much of the work is a restatement of Freudianism. There is a chapter 
made up from-current works on endocrinology. 

The author sets forth a technique for auto-suggestion somewhat different 
from that of Coué. He abandons the I WILL’ method. In the chapter on 
Decubitus and the Technique, this is described in detail too long for con- 
densation in this notice, and to which the interested reader must be referred. 
_ The book is a useful one as a help, as we grope our way in the complexities 

of this new and difficult field of observation—W. D. Bay ty. 


A Magician Among the Spirits. By Hovuptnt. Tllustrated. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1924. Pp. 294. 


_ Houdini has produced a very excellent book, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive, which should be read by the public generally and in particular by every 
Spiritualist. magician and researcher. For many years the author has made 
a systematic and professional study of his subject, and he draws extensively 
upon his correspondence files and private library containing thousands of books 
upon his own specialty. The result is chiefly an historical compendium written 
by an expert, who claims to be unbiased and who exposes everybody without 
fear or favor. No one could have had Houdini’s experiences, as he relates 
_ them, and remain unprejudiced against the claims of Spiritualism, but no 

doubt he intends to be quite fair. The student of the subject can read this 
| book in connection with those of Conan Doyle and Dr. Crawford and be quite 
sure that the truth of supernormal physical phenomena lies somewhere be- 
tween them. That somewhere is the domain of psychical research, of which 
Houdini has little to say although his book is so up-to-date that he describes 
the Scientific American séances. His method has been to compile everything 


aon striking against Spiritualism and Spiritualists from the Fox sisters to 
the Thompsons and the Zancigs. 
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The chapter titles include the Davenport Brothers, Home, Palladino, Diss 
Debar, Dr. Slade, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Spirit Photographs, Ectoplasm, 
etc. The chapter on the by-products of Spiritualism reads like an indictment, 
The chapter on How Mediums Obtain Information makes the reader feel 
that he is being dragged through a sewer, and the one entitled What You 
Must Believe to be a Spiritualist makes him dizzy. 

The author makes a few references to Psychical Research societies, in one 
of which (page 197) he writes: “The results have been most emphatically 
against a belief in the return of a soul after death in the guise of a spirit or 
the occurrence of anything supernatural at the bidding of a medium.” Under. 
standing that supernatural means supernormal, which was evidently Houdini’s 
intention, only those readers of the publications of these societies who have 
prejudged the case would agree with that statement. At the present stage of 
knowledge, with so much conflicting evidence, the conclusion reached must 
depend very largely upon the evidence admitted—Grorct H. JoHnson. 


Making of a Man. A Study in Evolution. By Sir Ottver Lopce. London, 

1924. Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 185. 

The essays in this collection first appeared in various periodicals, but they 
‘are connected by a common thought and purpose. The treatment is not only 
theoretic and teleological, but religious and devout. Readers who expect to 
find here a systematic arrangement of facts, such as Charles Darwin supplied 
in his treatises, will be disappointed. It is not facts about creation but 
thoughts about creative purposes which are here presented. The problem of 
evil, the relation of the conscious and the subliminal, the finite and the divine, 
and finally the ascent of man into the transcendental are the questions dis 
cussed in a very reverent, scientific spirit, but without any attempt to cite 
facts or refer to authorities higher than the poets. Sir Oliver does not 
attempt to bridge science and religion, because he regards them as different 
aspects of the same domain, and no bridge is needed.—G. H. J. 


Some New Evidence for Human Survival. By Rev. CHarits Draytor & ‘ 
| make 
j ultim 


THomAsS, with an Introduction by Sir William F. Barrett. New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 261. 


It is interesting to observe the relative weights which different minds give 
to different kinds of evidence of psychic phenomena. Here we have a book Fy 
containing the results of a comparatively new line of psychic phenomena which F 
the author presents as evidence of the survival of his father. The communica F 


tions, through the well-known London medium Mrs. Leonard, are consistent, 
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intelligent, carefully studied, and give evidence of being supernormal beyond F 


any previous records. They profess to be sent by Reverend John D. Thomas 


to his son, the author of this book, as evidence of survival after death. They 


consist chiefly of references to the sense of many designated passages to bt 


found in closed books in the sitter’s library. The books and the passages aft h 
distinctly located, and the messages seem to be explicable only on the hypothe-F- 
sis of spirit agency. The second part of the book—still more extraordinary—P 
consists of newspaper tests, including definite references to statements not it} 
type at the time of the communication, but to appear the next day in thf 


London Times or other designated publication. 


The author writes: “ Time after time, when returning home to search for 
book messages newly given, it seemed as if past successes must be an unat-F- 


countable phenomenon which could not continue. Each time the success w4’ 


repeated the impression made on my mind deepened. Notes were kept of the 
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failures as carefully as of the successes; both were counted and weighed, and 
a judgment slowly formed upon consideration of all the facts. This and sub- 
sequent chapters will record the method by which alternative explanations 
were gradually eliminated until the spirit hypothesis alone remained.” 

Some readers consider these tests to be quite conclusive while others won- 
der why only the sense of a passage is generally given—sometimes rather 
yaguely—and usually without name, title or printed page number, instead of 
a verbatim quotation precisely located. The faculty exercised is apparently 
somewhat different from clairvoyance, but mingled with it. The many tests 
recorded in this book give valuable evidence of studied design and selection 
on the part of the communicator to prove his identity, and in this respect the 
tout ensemble is quite the opposite of many physical phenomena of the séance 
room which seem to have no serious purpose. 

The spirit of the book is both reverent and scientific. A few selections will 
give a fair idea of the contents and method :— 

“ At this sitting I was accompanied by a clergyman who was unknown to 
Mrs. Leonard and whose name was not mentioned. He came with me because 
a few weeks earlier I had received messages of a fragmentary character pur- 
porting to come from his wife, and it seemed possible that in his presence 
something more might be forthcoming. The following tests were for him, 
and were said to be given by his wife. 

“*Near the top of column two, first page of to-morrow’s Times, is the 

Christian name of the lady who comes with this gentleman.’ 

“Four inches from the top of the column was the name Anne Maria. My 
friend told me during our return journey, while we were discussing these 
tests, that his wife’s name was Annie Maria. Mrs. Leonard’s control had 
more than once remarked upon the difficulty she experiences in distinguishing 
between Ann, Anne, and Annie, as they sound or seem to her so much alike. 
I have noticed this difficulty with other mediums also.” (p. 158.) 

“Thus it seems clear that even unimpeded access to the works at 5 p. m. 
would not enable an inquirer to learn the ultimate position of any one name, 
nor even the contents of the majority of the advertisements; for manv of these 
_ would not yet be in type, existing only on separate papers in the office of the 
| linotype department. A scrutiny of the type-trays later in the evening would 
_ make possible a more or less accurate idea of the position which names might 
ultimately take. But at that time my sitting is ended, and the notes have 
already been posted to the Society for Psychical Research.” (p. 167.) 

' “T am frequently asked if the communicator does not explain how the 
» thing is done? My own curiosity suggested many questions, and my father 


‘oa. [ has never wearied in his endeavors to elucidate. to the limited extent it may 
- be possible, his methods in obtaining the tests. Fragments of these conversa- 


© tions are recorded in the next chapter. He represents himself as an experi- 
' menter, learning by experience how to carry out successfully a scheme devised 


_E bya group of older and more advanced minds for the benefit of those on earth 


_ who are seriously striving to understand. This group, realizing how baffling 
_ tous is our uncertainty as to the possible extension of telepathic ability and 
' the degree in which this human power may be supposed to account for many 
) of the phenomena of mediumship, has devised sundry methods of helping us 
: by the elimination of this element. Book tests were much more difficult to 
' explain by any imaginable extension of telepathy than had been some of the 
' Phenomena preceding them; and now newspaper messages have been devised 
» to carry this process of elimination a step further.” (pp. 195, 196.) 

; “<Tt seems to me that we on this side have a power, capable of develop- 
ment, by which it is possible to interpret the “shadows” of things to be, 
but not actually existing at the moment. I have seen shadows, and thought 
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them the actual objects themselves. I fear you will find it difficult to 

grasp this.’ 

“T asked :— 

“* What produces this “shadow” of the object?’ 

* He replied :— 

“*That is exactly what I wish to discover. I suspect, but am not sure, 
that whatever is about to materialise on earth has its spiritual counterpart, 
which is reflected, say, on the atmosphere or ether, but not visible to all, 
Admitting that each object may have such counterpart, you will ask how 
an event yet to happen can have its spiritual counterpart?’” (p. 205.) 
“T asked :— 

“*Do you now understand what it actually is that you operate upon 
at the Times office?’ 

“ He replied :— 

“*Tt is still a puzzle. On one occasion I thought I saw the complete 
page set up; it certainly appeared to be so, and I noticed certain items in 
it which I believed proved correct. But on returning to the office a little 
while after—for I frequently go twice to make sure of the tests—I found 
that the page was not yet set up, and this astonished me and was most 
perplexing.’” (pp. 206, 207.) 

“My notes were posted over night and are retained by the Society for 
Psychical Research. Those notes may be compared with the issues of the 
Times to which they refer by any who desire to make the verification for 
themselves.” (p. 213.) 

“ My communicator has consistently transmitted messages (or spoken them 
himself when dispensing with Feda’s aid) for more than five years, during 
which time we have had one hundred conversations of about two hours each. 
I say ‘consistently,’ meaning that he has spoken as my father would speak, 
whether referring to his days on earth, his friends, my work and surroundings, 
or his own aspirations. The personality rings true, and in the many slight 
touches and turns of thought, which cannot easily be reproduced in print, 
there is nothing which jars upon the sensitive perception of close relation- 
ship.” (pp. 228, 229.) 

“There is cumulative evidence by which I am logically compelled to the 
conclusion that the intelligence, who communicates with me through Mrs. 
Leonard, succeeds in obtaining items from the preparations for the next day’s 
paper, and, already possessing full knowledge of our family history, composes 
an amalgam of the two for the very definite purpose of demonstrating his 
identity.” (pp. 230, 231.) 

The author has stated few formal conclusions, beyond the identity of the 
communicator, but a careful reading of the book leads to a tentative conclu- 
sion as follows: Some discarnate spirits have a faculty, but slightly under- 
stood by themselves, partly clairvoyant and partly psychometric, by which they 
are able to sense, feel or visualize the thought expressed in words of any lan- 
guage which have been written or printed on paper to which they have access, 
and also see the environment of such sentences as they may appear at a future 
time. This is a faculty which can be cultivated by exercise and practice. and 
its laws may be studied by codperation between communicator and sitter: 
but at present very little is known beyond the reality and practical cor- 
tinuity of the capacity and its phenomena. The medium is strictly a me- 
dium, and, as far as shown in this work, adds nothing to the message com- 
municated, although Feda, the usual control, is an alert, intelligent and helpful 
Supernormal Faculties in Man.” Dr. Osty attributes the whole active agenc’ 
to the psychic, but the Thomas-Leonard messages seem to be species of the 
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same general class, and when a complete theory is found for one species it 
will probably apply to all. These two authors have opened from opposite 
points of view a vista of future research which promises to be very fruitful, 
and psychic researchers everywhere should lose no opportunity of adding to 
the very valuable collection of phenomena presented to them in these two 
great books. 

In the words of Sir William Barrett, “ The present volume forms one of 
the most important contributions yet made towards an experimental solution 
of the problem of survival after our life on earth.”—Gro. H. JoHnson. 
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